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A Metaphysical Paradox* 


GREGORY VLASTOS 


The paradox of which I wish to speak is the one Plato presents in 
its most arresting form in Book Ten of the Republic: the Form of a 
bed is the “real” bed;* the physical bed, the one made by the carpenter, 
is not “perfectly real,”? is “a shadowy sort of thing by comparison with 
reality.” 

Western philosophy offers no better example, to my knowledge, of 
a pure metaphysical paradox. It is in any case the one I have lived with 
the longest. I was still an undergraduate when it first got under my 
skin—that is to say, my meta-philosophical skin, for I cannot pretend 
that I was tempted then or at any time thereafter to doubt that the 
bedmaker’s bed was as real as anything could possibly be. What as- 
tounded, indeed worried, me was that someone else—not a crackpot, 
but a great philosopher—should have not only felt that temptation 
but yielded to it and in such a way as to claim for his conclusion 
demonstrative truth. I wondered how this could have happened. As 
the years passed that question was replaced by another: Just what did 
happen? For, as I came to see, if that second one could be properly 
answered, the first would answer itself. This is what I hope to show 
you in this address. 

On the textual data I must be very brief on this occasion. That 
passage in Book Ten harks back to a discussion in Book Five (475E ff.) 
where Plato expounds, doubtless for the first time in his published 
works, what has since come to be called the notion of grades or degrees 


*Presidential address delivered before the Sixty-Second Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association in New York City, 
December 27-29, 1965. 


1 
76 6v, 597A 4; “that which bed ts” (8 éore xAXivn) 597A 2. 
bv, 597A 2. 


’Cornford’s translation of duvdpdv . . mpds 597A 10. Shorey has 
“dim adumbration” for te. 
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of reality. These rubrics, of course, are not in his text, and I shall use 
them as mere names for what we do find there: the deliberate use in 
the comparative form of to be or to be real and their derivatives, assert- 
ing or implying that being or reality pertains in higher degree to the 
Ideas or Forms than to their sensible “namesakes.” This may be done 
directly, as in the Republic, where Plato uses with great gusto expres- 
sions like “more real” and “less real.”* But the same thing can—and 
is—done by the use of that striking expression, “the really real,” for 
which there is no known precedent in earlier Greek prose. In so scrupu- 
lous a stylist we could have guessed that the apparent redundancy— 
which in one place (Phaedrus 247C) becomes even a triplication, “the 
really real reality’—is not inflated rhetoric, but is meant to put on 
“real” and added intensive force, matching that of the explicit compara- 
tives in the Republic. And we do not need to guess. For already in that 
dialogue “really real”® is used as a variant for “perfectly real” in contrast 
to the “dimmer” reality of sensible things. Plato can also convey the 
same thing by just saying “real” or “being” with a special emphasis, 
as though italicizing. This too is clear in the Republic, for example, 
where it is said that the physical bed is not “the real” one (597A 4-5). 
Applying these data to the dialogues we can plot the course of the 
grades of reality doctrine in Plato’s works, finding that it extends as 
far out as the Timaeus,® and also the Philebus,’ a dialogue which all 
scholars acknowledge as one of Plato’s latest compositions. So the doc- 
trine staked out in the Republic remained one of his permanent con- 
victions, weathering the storm of perplexity and self-criticism recorded 
in the Parmenides. 

What, then, does it mean? One may say that something is, or is 
not, real to express either of two quite different things. Consider: 

1. Unicorns are not real. 

2. These flowers are not real. 
In J the real is the existent in contrast to the fictitious, the imaginary. 
This can scarcely be its sense in 2. In saying of these flowers—the ones 
I am pointing to—that they are not real, I presuppose their existence. 
This proves that neither would I have asserted their existence if I had 


4515D, 585B-E. 
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said that they are real. All I would then have said is that they are 
flowers, adding “real” or “really” to distinguish them not from figments 
of the imagination or of hallucinated perception but only from other 
objects which are also “real” enough in the first, existential, sense of 
the word but which are not real flowers, because they do not have 
those crucial properties things must have if they are to bear out, on 
investigation, the assertion that they are flowers, though they do have 
some of the bona fide properties of such objects—same size, shape, 
color—and are therefore liable to be mistaken for them. 

This non-existential sense of real has always been in common use 
and is recognized as such in the Oxford English Dictionary, immedi- 
ately after the existential: “that which is actually and truly such as its 
name implies; possessing the essential qualities denoted by its name; 
hence genuine.” But modern philosophers have ignored it all too often. 
Kant’s classical pronouncement on the hundred real thalers makes no 
allusion to a hundred counterfeit ones. G. E. Moore, so eager to learn 
philosophy from language, missed this sense of real in his celebrated 
essay, “The Conception of Reality” (1917). And this has been fairly 
typical of the recent trend. With a few distinguished exceptions,® Eng- 
lish-speaking philosophers of the twentieth century allowed the non- 
existential sense of “real” to remain a sleeping dog in their discussions. 
It was after the Second World War, in Austin’s Oxford lectures—and 
this is a good time to remember it, when we are commemorating the 
tenth anniversay of Austin’s death—that this sleeping dog woke up to 
let out some very frisky philosophical barks. In Lecture VII of Sense 


8His polemic against Bradley in this essay (Philosophical Studies [London 1922]) 
is premised on the assumption that his adversary could not consistently assert the 
existence of something while denying its reality, unless he gave some esoteric 
sense (“some highly unusual and special sense,” p. 208) to “real.” That there 
might be a perfectly common and natural sense in which one could say of some 
existent that it is not real does not seem to have occurred to Moore in this essay. 


®Chiefly among neo-Hegelians, as in Bradley who presupposes and often asserts 
the existence of the items—finite individuals, time, space, etc—whose unreality 
he seeks to prove, and in Royce, whose discussion of “popular ways of expressing 
reality” identifies clearly the use of real to mean genuine, true, what you can 
depend on (The World and the Individual, First Series [New York, 1899], p. 54). 
Among the critics of the idealists the most valuable contribution to the non- 
existential sense of real is made by C. I. Lewis who insists that it is “systematically 
ambiguous” (Mind and the World-Order [New York, 1929], p. 11), so that a 
real F may be an unreal G (where F and G are predicates falling under different 
categories). 
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and Sensibilia’® this other sense of “real” came at last into its own. But 
what has all this to do with Plato? 

If we were to come to him obsessed with the existential sense of 
“real” it would be a small miracle if we managed to avoid falling into 
the assumption that when he says that some things are “more real” 
than others he must mean that they exist more than others. This as- 
sumption has in fact been made by the overwhelming majority of 
modern interpreters, philologists and philosophers alike,’* and con- 
tinues to turn up in the latest studies, even those by analytically oriented 
philosophers, as in the philosophical commentary on the Republic by 
R. C. Cross and A. D. Woozley,’* who start off their exposition of 
Plato’s grades of reality doctrine by saying point-blank: “in what fol- 
lows the expressions ‘exists,’ ‘is real,’ occur as synonyms” (p. 145). Now 
if this were true almost everything I want to say in elucidation of 
Plato’ paradox would be off the track. I must, therefore, take time off 
to show why it cannot be true. I asserted as much in the paper I con- 
tributed to R. Bambrough’s symposium, New Essays on Plato and 
Aristotle (London and New York, 1965). Here I must argue. I do so 
with due respect for scholars, some of them in this very audience, who 
think otherwise. If one disagrees with esteemed colleagues on a funda- 
mental point, the least one can do is to give reasons. 

The only one adduced by Cross and Woozley for saying that 
“exists” and “is real” are synonymous for Plato is that “(he) does not 
make this dictinction” (Joc. cit.). They mean, of course, that there is 
no statement or discussion or analysis of the dictinction in the Republic. 
They could go further and say that there is no such thing in any of 
Plato’s writings, and they would still be right: I agree with G. E. L. 
Owen” against John Ackrill’* and others that the method of analysis 


10Reconstructed from the Manuscript Notes by G. J. Warnock (Oxford, 1962). 


11An honorable exception was pointed out to me by Professor James V. DeLong 
after the delivery of this address: R. G. Collingwood in The Idea of Nature 
(Oxford, 1945), pp. 55 ff.—a penetrating, if brief, interpretation of the Platonic 
theory, which seems to have been completely overlooked in the subsequent litera- 
ture: no account is taken of it in N. R. Murphy’s The Interpretation of Plato's 
Republic (Oxford, 1951), W. D. Ross’s Plato’s Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951), 
or to my knowledge in any other scholarly treatment of the topic thereafter. 


12Plato’s Republic (London, 1964). 


18See his essay in the Bambrough Symposium, p. 71, note 1. Cf. also W. G. 
Runciman, Plato’s Later Epistemology (Cambridge, 1962), pp. 84 ff. 


14“Plato and the Copula: Sophist, 251-259,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 77 (1957), 
Part I, pp. 271-87. 
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by paraphrase in the Sophist which isolated perfectly the “is” of identity 
from its other uses was not pushed far enough to sort out in the same 
way the “is” of existence from that of predication. But what does that 
prove? Noam Chomsky has forcefully reminded us of that linguistic 
knowledge which consists in being able to use rules of language even 
in the absence of any awareness of them, to say nothing of any ability 
to state them.”® This kind of knowledge of the difference between the 
“is” in Troy is famous and Troy is (lame English, but good Greek) 
even a Greek child would have had. The only question then is whether 
Plato did or did not observe the difference—in the sense of “observe” 
in which one observes a rule by following it—even if he never stated or 
discussed it. This question admits of a conclusive answer. 

Scattered throughout his prose, quite often in untechnical, even 
unphilosophical contexts, we come across expressions like these: “the 
really good and noble man”; “the real sophist”; “a really divine place”; 
“he had really stopped talking.’"* If we were to suppose that Plato was 
using “real” as a synonym of “existing,” what would we do with 
“really”? “Existingly”? The fact that this is odd, indeed impossible, 
English would not be of itself a good reason for holding that Plato 
could not have used its Greek equivalent. Would anyone seriously 
suggest that Plato by uncanny foresight coupled with exquisite con- 
sideration for posterity had decided to use only such Greek as could be 
literally translated into impeccable English? The objection to “exist- 
ingly” for Plato’s “really” in the examples is that even if we did have 
the word, “existingly” would simply not fit these contexts. That “really 
good and noble man” Plato is talking about would be really good and 
noble even if he did not exist. If you think this too subtle for Plato, 
consider his statement in the Politicus (293E) which contrasts “the 
only correct constitution” with others which “are not genuine, nor 
really real.” Here it is certain that “really real” cannot mean “existingly 
existing,” since it cannot even mean “existing”: the constitutions which 
are said not to be really real are precisely the existing ones—those 
which, to Plato’s disgust, clutter up the political map of Greece. In such 
a sentence as this Plato evidences knowing the non-synonymy of “exist- 
ing” and “real”—evidences it as conclusively as would one who re- 
marked, “she did not wear her cape when she sailed around the 
cape,” of knowing the difference between the tailor’s cape and the 
geographer’s. 


15 Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (Cambridge, Mass., 1965), p. 8 et passim. 
16Republic 396B; Sophist. 268D; Phaedrus 238C; Prot. 328D. 
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Now anyone who has such knowledge of the difference in “real” as 
between unicorns are not real and these flowers are not real would 
know in the same Chomskyan way that while the second “real” often 
admits of degrees the first one never does. If you are inquiring whether 
goatstags are or are not real, your language—Greek or English, it 
would be all the same in this respect—would not hand you a third pos- 
sibility, that they might half-exist. To get any such alternative you 
would have to invent it; and the invention would be uphill work; it 
would go against linguistic gravity, as it were. Not so in the case of the 
non-existential use of “real.” It is easy to miss this because in the case 
of this example, and in that of many others I could add to it (diamonds, 
teeth, ducks, etc.) the possibilities are also restricted to either “real” or 
“not real.” But here it is nature, not language, that imposes the restric- 
tion. It is because the world is what it is that goatstags, diamonds, et 
cetera, are subject to that brutally exhaustive disjunction. There are 
other things whose nature is more accommodating. If twenty-four 
carat gold is indisputably “real” gold, and copper is as indisputably not, 
we can easily interpolate specimens by forming alloys. If the example 
seems far-fetched, think of the ones I cited from Plato a moment ago. 
Take that “really good and noble man.” Between him and the cunning 
villain who simulates his sterling qualities there are all sorts of cases of 
ambiguous or speckled virtue where, knowing the facts, we would still 
find it hard to decide whether a man is or is not good and noble, and 
might wind up saying, “he is and he isn’t.” And this is generally true 
wherever the qualifying predicate—the F in “a real F” or “really F”—is 
instantiable more or less adequately, as happens so conspicuously in 
those F's which are of special interest to Plato: value-predicates, good, 
beautiful, just, pious, and so forth. In all these cases language, instead of 
repelling the intermediate between the real and the not real, has a 
built-in provision for it, and a typical symptom of it is our ability to 
say, for example, “he is not really educated,” without implying that he 
is not educated. 

If we now look at Plato’s behavior—his linguistic behavior—in that 
passage in the Republic (end of Book Five) where he unveils the 
grades of reality doctrine, we will see that it bears all the earmarks of an 
extension of the sense of “real” I have just been discussing. The thesis 
that sensibles “are and are not”—which, on first hearing, sounds omin- 
ously as though it meant “exist and do not exist”—turns out, the mo- 
ment Plato starts arguing for it,’ to be an ellipsis for “are and are not 


17479A 5 ff.; note especially 479B 9-10. 
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F,” the first three values of F in his argument being beautiful, just, 
pious, that is to say, predicates of that very kind in which our experience 
so often gives us cause to fall in with the “F and not F” verdict on the 
status of actual cases. To get the same result from the existential “real” 
which, as his language-sense informs him, rule out as monstrosity a 
tertium quid between existence and non-existence, he would have had 
to fight his native language all the way, and some sign of the combat 
would have shown up in the text. Moreover, in that case the thesis 
would have been unwelcome to him. Plato does not believe that while 
the Form does exist, its sensible instances do and do not. In the Timaeus 
(52A) he declares “that there are first, the unchanging Form... ; 
second, its namesake and like, generated, ever changing, . . . ; 
third, Space . . .” In full view of the greater reality of the Form, and 
the lesser scatley of the other two members of the trio, Plato says that 
all three exist, and says it again without qualification a few lines later 
(52D 2-4). Where the “is” is clearly existential, it is applied distributively 
to each, and conjunctively to all, grades of reality. So when the sensible 
instance is said to be less real than its Form, this is not said to ambiguate 
its existence, but on the contrary to disambiguate the sort of existence 
it has. By the same token the Form is said to be “really real” not to 
assert, but to categorize, its existence—to tell us what kind of existence 
it has. 

So this is why I must reject the view that when Plato says “more 
real” he means “more existent.” What then is there left for him to 
mean? More than I could hope to explore exhaustively in this address. 
Here I shall be content to bring out what is, at any rate, a part of what 
he means’*—the part that can be plotted by tracking down the answer 
to the following question: What could his Forms or Ideas have in com- 
mon with real gold, real coffee, real courage, real beauty, in contrast to 
debased gold, adulterated coffee, feeble or feigned courage, coarse, 
brittle or superficial beauty? Two things, I suggest: In the first place, 
in all of these examples, the real F would be the cognitively reliable F. 
Thus, if you want to investigate the nature of gold, coffee, courage, 
beauty, you must look to the genuine article; the other kind will trick 
you sooner or later, for along with some F-properties, it has also, per- 
haps cunningly concealed, some not-F properties, and if you were to 


184 wholly distinct, though related, part of the meaning, expressed by Plato’s 
phrase “being in itself” in contrast to “being in another” (cf. Symposium, 211A 8- 
B 1; Republic, 516B 4-5; Phaedrus, 247E 1; Timaeus, 52C-D 1), will fall outside 
the present investigation. 
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take the latter for the former your mistake would be disastrous. In the 
second place, the real F would be the reliably valuable one, the kind of 
thing that brings fully and durably the satisfaction an F-thing can be 
counted on to yield, instead of a spurious or, at best, an inferior satisfac- 
tion, falling far short of the one you are after, or would be, if you had 
known the real F. Plato, I submit, has both of these things in mind 
when he speaks of his Form as “really real.” 

The first answers strictly to their epistemological function. On this 
I can be very brief, for I have expounded it at length and argued for it 
in the paper to which I referred above, and there would be no point in 
repeating myself here.’® Here then is the gist of it: The key to it is 
Plato’s conviction that the Forms are the objects of knowledge par 
excellence. They are incomparably the most rewarding to the mind of 
all the things to which it can turn in its search for truth, for their na- 
tures are logically perspicuous, or can be made so with adequate train- 
ing in dialectic, and all their properties follow from their natures in 
conjunction with the natures of other similarly luminous and stable 
objects. Their physical instances are, by contrast, intellectually opaque 
and shifty. They do not display their intelligible structure on their sen- 
sible surface. And when we try to dig it out of them by inference and 
extrapolation we cannot be sure that the cluster of properties any one 
of them happens to have here and now it will still have later on or that 
other things, to all appearance similar, will have the same set of proper- 
ties now or later. A thing which is F at one time, or in one way, or in 
one relation, or from one point of view, will be all too often not-F at 
another time, in another way, et cetera. So, generalizing with that reck- 
less audacity characteristic of Greek philosophy at its best as at its worst, 
Plato infers that this is true of all sensible Fs. All of them will always be 
so infected, hence none of them could ever be a real F, and if we take 
any of them to be such, we will be sure to be deceived. The Form, con- 
versely, will never deceive, for it is by hypothesis invariantly and wholly 
the special F it is its nature to be. It is, therefore, the real F, the genuine 
one, which can be trusted absolutely in our pursuit of knowledge. 

But the Forms have another function to which I barely alluded in 
the published paper. This I must now try to make clear. We get an 
inkling of it when we see the philosopher introduced in the Republic 
(474C ff.) not just as a Formknower, but as a Formlover, in dramatic 
contrast to sightlovers, soundlovers, and the like. And so he remains 
throughout the rest of the Republic. At first one is not sure how much 


19But see pp. 7-8 of that paper. 
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to make of this. Could it not be that he is expected to love the Forms 
simply as objects of knowledge? Certainly, some ardent inquirers do 
grow fond of their peculiar subject-matter—some biologists of their 
rats and hamsters, some physicists of their particles, subparticles, and 
antiparticles. But merely to make these similes explicit is to see at once 
how flat they fall by comparison with the depth of feeling Plato has 
for the Ideas. Where is the difference? Is it just that the kind of knowl- 
edge he expects them to yield is in so many cases knowledge of value? 
This is indeed true, but still not enough. Aesthetic theory, for example, 
so far as it succeeds in being knowledge, would be for Plato knowledge 
of the Form of beauty. If we could come to know this Idea, as Plato 
thinks we can, we would be assured of a remarkable science of aesthe- 
tics—deductively articulated, demonstrative in its certainty, unrestrict- 
edly general in its scope. One would expect Plato to be elated at the 
prospect of such an accomplishment and to crow over it whenever he 
had the chance to speak of the philosopher as a student of the Idea of 
Beauty. Why doesn’t he then in the Republic, the Symposium, or the 
Phaedrus? It is because this aspect of the Idea, important as it is, is 
overshadowed in these dialogues by another. Beauty is here above all 
the lure for love, the Idea of Beauty being itself the most alluring thing 
there is, the one most worth loving. A beautiful body, a beautiful mind, 
a beautiful work of artistic creation, political contrivance, or scientific 
insight—each of these will satisfy for a time, and some of them will 
satisfy continuingly, but none will satisfy completely. They are cursed 
by their particularity. In the very act of giving one kind of beauty, they 
deny another. And so this Platonic lover, whose appetite for beauty is 
not only voracious, but omnivorous, finds always a residue of frustration 
in their presence. There is an overtone of restlessness in his enjoyment 
of them which makes him keep moving from one to another. Only 
when he reaches that “wonderful sort of Beauty” that waits for him at 
the peak of his ascent in the Symposium (210E) is his restlessness 
stilled. Here at last he has found “real” Beauty. 

The experience of which and from which Plato speaks here in 
kindred passages which depict the vision of the elite Forms, Beauty, 
Goodness, Justice, Temperance, Holiness, Knowledge—has had little 
attention in English-speaking philosophical commentaries in recent 
years. With rare exceptions, their authors seem as embarrassed by these 
passages as was my mother by certain indelicate lines in the Old Testa- 
ment stories she read us, skipping when she reached those lines, or 
rushing through them in a thin, dry voice. For serious efforts to see 
what can be made of this part of Plato’s work we would have to go back 
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to older books like Santayana’s Platonism and the Spiritual Life, Corn- 
ford’s early work, From Religion to Philosophy, or still earlier, Walter 
Pater’s Plato and Platonism. But in these works sound insights are 
marred by license of interpretation, or inaccurate scholarship, or senti- 
mentality, or all three. The job has to be done all over again and from 
the bottom up, as it surely must if we are to understand Plato. Needless 
to say, I am not volunteering to do it now. The best I can do here is to 
refer you to certain of Plato’s own statements which would be funda- 
mental data for such an inquiry regardless of what conclusions were 
drawn from it. What I shall make of their significance will have to 
speak for itself, since I shall be unable to argue for it. 

For the felicity of this experience Plato makes one of the most 
astounding claims that any philosopher has ever made for anything. He 
does this in Book Nine of the Republic (582A ff.) when winding up 
his great argument that the good man at fortune’s worst will still be 
happier than the bad one at fortune’s best. He implies that as a source 
of happiness this experience will excel all others, will indeed outdo all 
others put together. A man who had but this and what would come to 
him directly from it, even if he had nothing else besides, would still 
be happier than another who, lacking this, had everything else his 
heart could wish for. What sort of experience could it be that so floods 
Plato’s soul with bliss? An aesthetic experience it would have to be, for 
one thing, if it sates his thirst for Beauty. It must be also intellectual, 
since it marks a climactic point in the pursuit of knowledge. At the 
same time it is a profoundly moral or, more exactly, moralizing experi- 
ence. It is the sort of experience that makes men moral. In one passage 
in the Republic the philosopher is pictured as gazing daily at the Forms, 
which are “orderly and ever constant, neither wronging, nor being 
wronged by, one another, but abide in harmony and the rule of reason” 
and, as he does so, finds that his character takes on the impress of 
theirs. “Or do you think,” asks Socrates, “it would be possible not to 
imitate that with which one consorts in love?” “Impossible,” says 
Glaucon, and Socrates concludes that “the philosopher, consorting with 
the divine and harmonious, will himself become as harmonious and 
divine as any man may” (500C 2—D 1). You notice that Plato passes 
here within a single sentence and without any transitional marker 
from the moral to the religious dimension. And this he does time and 
time again. The religion to which he alludes in such contexts is not 
that blend of high-order patriotic entertainment and white magic 
which makes up so much of the public cult of the city-state, but that 
radically different kind of piety, intense, fervent, and other-worldly, 
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fostered by the mystic rites, Bacchic or Eleusinian, the only kind that 
moved Plato deeply. He sees vision of Form as an analogue of this kind 
of piety. In one of his most elevated passages he speaks of vision of 
Form as “celebration of perfect mysteries” (Phaedrus 249C). He does 
this even in low-temperature discourse, as in the Phaedo (69CD), 
where he says that the true Bakchos—the mystic initiate at the moment 
at which he feels god-possessed, one with his god—is he “who has 
philosophized rightly.” In this sublimated rite Plato puts Form in place 
of God. Not only does he call the Forms “divine,” but distinctly im- 
plies that they are more divine than the gods. If the latter seems pre- 
posterous, we need only recall those attributes of divinity—eternity, 
perfection not flawed by passion or risked in action—of which the gods 
of cult and myth were more caricatures than exemplars. It is, therefore, 
understandable that one who exalted these attributes above all others 
should have found in the Forms of his philosophy, and only there, en- 
tities fully worthy of his adoration and felt his vision of them as a 
sacred communion. Thus in one and the same experience Plato finds 
happiness, beauty, knowledge, moral sustenance and regeneration, and 
a mytical sense of kinship with eternal perfection. The Forms then are 
for him not only guideposts to their best instances in common experi- 
ence, but are themselves the focal points of a most uncommon experi- 
ence which he discovered for himself and found incomparably more 
satisfying than any other. The Forms are “more real” than their in- 
stances in that sense as well. 

With this account before us, let us take stock of its results. It has 
taken the grades of reality theory as an implied analogy or, more pre- 
cisely, as a bundle of implied analogies, telling us that if we think of 
things which are “real” because they are genuine, true, pure, in contrast 
with those which are not, we will have a clue to the relation of the 
Platonic Form to its mundane instances. Now there are many ways in 
which things can have, or fail to have, this kind of “reality.” I offered 
you a range of examples: real gold, real courage, and the like. These 
could be easily extended to include, for instance, the real Socrates in 
contrast to a young admirer who parrots his dialectic and even apes 
his grimaces, or to the real crown, work of a master silversmith, copied 
by lesser craftsmen, who cannot create, and only imitate. That Plato 
himself should not have fastened the analogy to any one example or set 
of examples is significant. He doubtless needs the freedom of ma- 
noeuvre this ellipsis permits him. Mindful of this proviso, we may 
nevertheless seize on a single example to bring out the most important 
of the considerations I have put before you—two major ways in which 
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we may still think of the “real” once we have laid aside the existential 
sense of this term which, I have argued, is irrelevant to Plato’s grades of 
reality theory, since in this theory to be real in any given degree is to ex- 
ist with just that degree of reality. Suppose Plato had said: The Form, F, 
is to sensible Fs as is real gold to gold alloyed with baser metals. My 
major contention has been that this ostensibly single analogy is in fact 
two quite different ones, either of which pure gold would exemplify, 
depending on whether we think of gold as something to know or some- 
thing to covet: 

First analogy: Just as one who sought to investigate the nature of 
gold, should remember that the essential properties of this metal are 
those of pure gold, so if we want to know the nature of anything, we 
must concentrate our study on its Form. 

Second analogy: Just as one who bought gold at the bullion price, 
anxious to increase his assets, should insist on gold of standard purity, 
so if what we are after is the most valuable experience that life can 
offer, we must seek vision of Form. 

These two analogies are the vehicles of two entirely distinct, though 
not unrelated, doctrines, generating two different paradoxes: 

The first analogy is the vehicle of a purely epistemological doc- 
trine—one we could have had even if Plato had not been an all around 
metaphysician, but only an epistemologist, and his single philosophical 
discovery had been limited to the availability of a priori knowledge. If 
in the flush of that one discovery he had but gone on to do what we 
know he did in his middle dialogues—restrict knowledge to the 
a priori—he would have generated epistemological paradoxes galores, 
all of which he could have stated via the grades of reality doctrine. In 
modern philosophy, more plausible and at times quite fashionable 
theories of knowledge, have armed their exponents with paradoxes 
which Plato could have repeated verbatim: I do not know this is my 
hand, or that I even have a hand; I do not know this is a table, that is a 
bed. The paradox becomes perhaps more vivid, but is no more startling 
in its implications, if locked into Platonic, grades of reality language: 
The real bed, object of knowledge, is not the carpenter’s product, object 
of mere opinion. It is the Form, Bed. 

The other analogy is the vehicle of a still more hazardous philo- 
sophical venture, the construction of a metaphysical system, one of 
those very rare ones in secular Western philosophy which are grounded 
in mystical experience. I use this last term advisedly, for I refuse to 
think of mysticism as something confined to sporadic states of ecstatic 
awareness. The methodological propriety of that assumption is dubious, 
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for mystical consciousness at focal intensity admits of many varieties, 
ranging, for example, from that qualityless, undifferentiated, unity, 
achieved in Oriental and Western mysticism by emptying conscious- 
ness of every possible content, to Proust’s total recall of a past sensa- 
tion, where consciousness of vivid particularity, so far from being re- 
duced to zero, seems heightened to the ath degree. In this respect 
Platonic vision of Form differs as much from Plotinian union with a 
One which transcends form or even being, as from Proustian resurrec- 
tion of a fragment of one’s perceptual past in the immediate present. 
Its closest affinities are with Spinoza’s amor intellectualis Dei, where 
also beatitude is achieved in a miraculous junction of love, knowledge, 
moral resolve, and spiritual exaltation. But even this parallel is far from 
perfect. Plato’s mystical experience at dead center, carefully examined, 
will reveal at least as many differences from Spinoza’s as similarities 
with it. To find what Plato shares more fully with him, though no 
more with him than with other mystics, we should look for it in the 
foreground and aftermath of ecstatic consciousness. The foreground 
is a disillusionment with those things whose “lesser reality” every 
mystic would acknowledge with Plato, convinced that he can never 
find in them ultimate security and fulfilment. If he places such trust in 
things which can be seen and touched, the mystic feels, he becomes 
their slave, exposing himself to the torment of unsatisfied desire and of 
those vicissitudes or “fluctuations of the mind,” as Spinoza called them, 
states of suspense and anxiety bordering at times on terror. He also 
becomes their dupe. For when he does succeed in reaching the very 
ones that most enthralled him, he finds the fascination they produced 
in absence answers to nothing in their presence; the reality he had 
counted on has eluded him, and what he has finally possessed is shadow, 
smoke, vanity, and vexation of spirit. Now whatever it be that happens 
inside the mystical state, we are left in no doubt as to what comes out 
of it. A man who has felt bound, incarcerated, buffeted, fooled, exiled, in 
the world of sense—the metaphors are Plato’s, but many other mystics 
have used the same or equivalent ones—finds a liberation and peace 
which he expresses typically, as Walter Stace has reminded us,” in 
terms of the contrast of time with eternity. Here time without eternity 
represents the state of bondage; eternity, the blessedness of release; time 
under the aspect of eternity, regeneration. In vision of Form Plato dis- 
covers—one might almost say, invents—his own personal bridge from 


20Time and Eternity (Princeton, 1952). I must also record my debt to the ex- 
tremely suggestive discussion of “reality” in chapter 7 of this book. 
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the first to the third via the second. How natural then for him to say 
that the eternal things, the Forms, are the “really real” ones. In seeing 
them a creature of time touches eternity, and the contact makes it pos- 
sible for him to master time, to live in it as though not of it. If he had 
been a poet—or, more exactly, if he had been only a poet—he would 
have made of this a lyrical or epic theme. Being a metaphysician he 
uses it rather as the clue for a redescription of reality, tracing out a pat- 
tern, absolutely new in Greek thought, where eternity is incorporeal 
Form, and the corporeal world has meaning and value so far as it 
copies, or can be made to copy, Form, and where time itself is redeemed 
as the image of eternity.”" This re-structuring of what there is on the 
scaffolding of what is more and less real is one of Plato’s great achieve- 
ments, perhaps his greatest. 

To be great an achievement need not be flawless. I have no wish to 
disguise the flaws in Plato’s. All of them can be traced to defective 
analysis: ontological analysis, which would have explained the differ- 
ence between the sense of “real” that fits the comparatives of his theory 
from the existential one which does not; semantic analysis, which 
would have noted that in the required sense—that of “real” in “a real 
F”—“real” is syncategorematic and, therefore, relativized to the predi- 
cate which completes its sense; logical analysis, which would have 
spotted an error that has had much, perhaps too much, attention in 
recent controversy under the none too happy rubric of “self-predica- 
tion”; methodological analysis, which would have sorted out clearly 
within the grades of reality theory its epistemological from its meta- 
physical content and—what is still more important—propounded the 
latter as a personal vision for which demonstrative certainty cannot 
be claimed. 

If Plato had understood his own theory better in these and other 
ways, he might have saved his readers some unprofitable misinterpreta- 
tions and spared himself some quite gratuitous errors. For instance, he 
could have shown us that his Forms are not meant to be “more real” 
in every possible way. Thus, would he not have been the first to agree 
that, if what we want is a good night’s sleep, the ordinary, bedroom 
variety, bed is considerably more real? Again, the ends of his epistemol- 
ogy are not advanced by the assumption that in general the Form for F 
is itself F. The Form, Circle, would not be a more reliable object of 
knowledge if it were circular, nor the Form, Beauty, if it were beauti- 
ful. Only when Forms assume their other role, as objects of value, and 


21Timaeus, 37 D ff. 
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of the kind of value Plato claimed for them, would the self-characteriza- 
tion of Forms like Beauty have any point whatever. The Form, Beauty, 
would indeed have to be exceedingly beautiful to hold its place at the 
terminus of the lover’s quest, and the Forms, Justice and Temperance, 
would have to be just and temperate if they are to have moral attributes 
that rub off on their contemplators. But not even here would the fault 
be irreparable. Plato could have reclaimed a metaphorical sense for 
these literally senseless predications. 

The gravest flaw in the theory, one which could not be mended 
without altering radically Plato’s conception of metaphysics and of 
morality and politics as well, issues from his imperfect understanding 
of that very experience which meant more to him than any other— 
vision of Form. For if he had understood it as deeply as he felt it, how 
could he have thought of it as certifying cognitive and even political 
infallibility? What troubled me about Plato’s metaphysical paradox 
when I first came across it was his confidence that he could prove it. 
Now that, understanding his paradox better, I admire it all the more, I 
think that I was right to be troubled. The mystic is the last person in 
the world who can afford to be an authoritarian. 
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On Saying the Ethical Thing* 


WILLIAM K. FRANKENA 


Morality could not become a science without a radical reconstruction of the 
very uses of such terms as “good” and “right”; but such a reconstitution 
would no longer enable us to say (or do) “the ethical thing.”! 


I 


At this moment I cannot help wishing that we were all sitting 
around a banquet table as we did in times past. In defence of banquet- 
ing, Kant once wrote, 


Although a banquet is a formal invitation to intemperance in both food and 
drink, there is still something in it that aims at a moral end, beyond mere physi- 
cal well-being: it keeps a lot of people together for a long time so that they may 
exchange their ideas.” 


We, however, have rejected this transcendental deduction, just as we 
have rejected the others, and so have brought to an end the old associa- 
tion of philosophy with feasting. The Platonic archetype was a dinner 
plus a panel of several speakers. This was changed to a dinner with 
one speaker, or, alternatively, to a symposium of three speakers without 
dinner. Now we have no dinner and only one speaker. As the speaker, 
I must hope that this is the end of the line, for only one more step 
remains: no dinner and no speaker. I shudder to think that this speech 
may result in that step’s being taken. 

For this address will be an essay in metaethics, and I know that 
some have complained that moral philosophers today do too much 
metaethics and too little normative ethics. But, whatever may be said 
about my analytical friends and relations, I think I have done enough 
normative ethics lately to deserve at least one more metaethical fling. 


*Presidential address delivered, with some omissions, before the Sixty-Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion in Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 5-7, 1966. 


1H. D. Aiken, Reason and Conduct (New York, 1962), p. 22. 
*]. Kant, The Doctrine of Virtue (New York and London, 1964), pp. 91-92. 
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There are also some who have attacked the distinction itself that I and 
my sisters and my cousins and my aunts have made between normative 
ethics and metaethics. Perhaps both groups of critics will be placated if 
I tell them that what I am going to do is normative metaethics, that is, 
“betta” metaethics. I take this occasion as an invitation to say some- 
thing more about what I think than I have so far. What I shall have to 
say is not new in any of its parts, but I believe that it has some novelty 
of form and that the resulting whole is of some interest. In any case, it 
needs saying, now more than ever, even if I shall not do so with the 
rigor that would be called for at another time. 


II 


Let me explain the phrase “normative metaethics.” By a normative 
inquiry, I mean one that aims at and results in conclusions to the effect 
that something is desirable, good, bad, right, wrong, or ought to be 
done. By a metaethical inquiry, I mean one that asks about the mean- 
ing and justification of such conclusions. Now, a metaethical inquiry 
may and usually does take a descriptive, elucidatory, or reportive form, 
that is, it may seek simply to lay bare what we actually mean when 
we judge that something is good or right or what our actual logic is 
for justifying such judgments. But it may also be normative, telling us 
what our meanings and our logic should be; and then it may be either 
conservative, bidding us to go on using our normative terms and justi- 
fying our normative judgments as we have, or revisionary, proposing 
that we reconstruct our meanings or our logic, more or less radically. 
This last possibility was suggested by P. F. Strawson some years ago 
in a very interesting passage: 


There is another kind of thinking which might be called the creative or con- 
structive work of the philosophical imagination. To engage in this kind of think- 
ing is to consider how ... we .. . might conduct our discourse . . . in forms 
different from, though related to, those which we actually use.3 


I am not against purely elucidatory metaethics, and I believe that 
such neutral inquiry is in principle possible. Some form of intuition- 
ism, emotivism, or even naturalism might be true as an account of our 
actual judgments and reasoning when we use terms like “right” and 
“good.” However, I think that, in fact, metaethics has always been 
normative, for even those who are or claim to be elucidating the rules 
of our normative discourse have implied that we should go on follow- 


3See D. F. Pears, et. al., The Revolution in Philosophy (London and New York, 
1956), p. 107. 
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ing those rules—in short, they have been conservatively normative. 
Some of them have actually been more revisionary than they pretended 
to be. This is not said in criticism, as others have said it, for I see noth- 
ing wrong in being normative in metaethics, even if there are those 
who tell us to leave our language alone, and I propose to be normative, 
though not in any drastically revisionary way. If one is going to be 
normative, let him be so openly! 

It does not follow at once that the distinction between normative 
ethics and metaethics breaks down. Non-normative metaethics still 
may be possible, and, moreover, an inquiry into the meaning and 
logic of moral discourse may be normative without being moral. Nor- 
mative judgments and proposals are not necessarily moral; they may 
be aesthetic, prudential, technical, methodological, and what not. 
Hence, the findings of metaethics need not be construed as moral judg- 
ments even if they are normative. There might be a normative meta- 
science or a normative meta-history, telling us how to do science or 
history, and its conclusions would not necessarily be moral, or even 
scientific or historical. Meta-disciplines are not ipso facto parts of the 
disciplines they are meta to; and they are not parts of morality simply 
because they are normative. G. H. von Wright may be right in main- 
taining that conceptual analysis in the area of practical philosophy 
must be normative,* though I myself doubt that it must be; but, even 
if he is, it does not follow that such conceptual analysis must make 
moral commitments. It may still be that it will turn out to be com- 
mitted to some moral judgment or other, but this must be shown and 
not assumed. Prima facie, it is at least possible that there are two levels 
of normative judgments—the first level ones occurring in normative 
ethics, aesthetics, et cetera, and the second level ones occurring in 
metaethics, meta-aesthetics, et cetera. 

In truth, there is at least an air of paradox in the notion of a nor- 
mative metaethics. For it will purport to tell us that we ought to use 
our normative discourse in certain ways (for example, in the same 
ways in which we have been using it), but then it is itself using the 
normative term “ought,” and it may seem that this is somehow illegiti- 
mate. But is there really some kind of legerdemain going on here, be- 
cause one is making normative statements about normative discourse? 
After all, one can, without any logical inconsistency, advocate the use 
of Esperanto in English or order silence in a loud voice. One would 
come closer to paradox if one were to say, as some views to be men- 


4See The Varieties of Goodness (London, 1963), pp. 3-6. 
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tioned later do, that we ought to stop using normative discourse alto- 
gether, but even then one could appeal to a theory of types of norma- 
tive judgment. One could also cite a famous text about throwing away 
one’s ladder after having climbed up it. 

What, then, is it that normative metaethics would be doing? Two 
questions have traditionally been central in metaethics: 

1. What are the meanings, uses, or functions of words like 
“good” and “right” or of sentences in which they occur? 

2. What are the principles of ethical reasoning? What is the 
logic of moral reasoning? How can statements using “good” 
and “right” be justified, if at all? 

These questions, however, are ambiguous. The first may mean either: 
la. What are the actual meanings, uses, or functions of sen- 
tences using words like “good” and “ought”? Or: 

lb. What meanings, uses, or functions should we assign to 

such sentences? 
The second, likewise, may mean either: 

2a. What is the actual logic by which we conduct our reason- 

ing about normative matters? Or: 

2b. What conception should we have of the justification of 

normative statements? 
la and 2a are for present purposes the main questions of descriptive 
or elucidatory metaethics, and I see no reason why the answers to them 
must be any more normative than the answers to similar questions 
involving history or science. 1b and 2b, on the other hand, will be the 
main questions of normative metaethics and will require normative 
answers. 

Since the questions and conclusions of normative metaethics are 
not descriptive, it follows that its methods and arguments must be 
different from those of descriptive metaethics. For example, the open 
question argument is stated by R. M. Hare as follows: 


. if “right” meant the same as “in accordance with the will of God,” then, 
“whatever is in accordance with the will of God is right” would mean the same 
as “whatever is in accordance with the will of God is in accordance with the 
will of God”; but according to our actual use of the words, it seems to mean 
more than this mere tautology.® 
Taken in this form, if the argument is good at all, it is good only against 


a definist metaethics that purports to be elucidating our “actual use” 


*The Concise Encyclopedia of Western Philosophy and Philosophers, ed. by J. O. 
Urmson (London, 1960), p. 139. 
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of words; it will have little or no cogency against one that proposes to 
redefine our words in a certain way—as R. B. Perry, for example, pro- 
poses to do. In order to operate in the field of normative metaethics, 
the open question argument must run as follows (using Hare’s 
example) : 

If we take “right” as meaning the same as “in accordance with the will of God,” 
then we must take “whatever is in accordance with the will of God is right” as 
meaning the same as “whatever is in accordance with the will of God is in ac- 
cordance with the will of God,” but surely this is not a desirable use of words. 
But then the argument is not obviously and immediately decisive, as 
it is usually taken to be; it simply begs the question. In general, an- 
swers to questions of normative metaethics cannot be established 
wholly by the methods of descriptive elucidation. No metaethical 
Ought can be logically inferred from any metaethical Is alone. 

Even though this is true, it must be allowed that the descriptive 
finding that we do use our normative words in certain ways may be 
used as an argument (and a good one) for the (conservative) norma- 
tive conclusion that we should go on using them in that way. Even 
then, however, this normative conclusion will not follow from the 
descriptive premise alone, but only from that taken together with a 
desire to communicate, with a belief that nothing important is to be 
gained by revising our language, et cetera. No doubt we should in 
normative metaethics presume that revisions are not to be advocated 
unless necessary (Notice, this is a normative judgment, but is it a 
moral one?), but some revisions may be necessary if we are to avoid 
the ambiguity, looseness, and vagueness of our actual discourse. 


Ill 


Consider now question 1b, namely, “What meanings, uses, or 
functions should we assign to such terms as ‘good’ and ‘right’ or to 
sentences in which they occur?” Several types of answers are possible, 
paralleling the usual types of answers to question la. (1) A normative 
ethical intuitionist would answer that we ought to use “good” or 
“right” or both as standing for simple non-natural properties and sen- 
tences involving them as ascribing such properties to certain objects. 
(2) A normative ethical definist, naturalistic or metaphysical, would 
argue that we should use the terms in question, if we use them at all, 
to mean “being in accordance with the will to God,” “being an object 
of interest,” et cetera, and sentences involving them as ascribing such 
empirical or metaphysical properties to things. (3) A normative ethical 
non-cognitivist or non-descriptivist would hold that we should assign 
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some other use to ethical expressions than that of standing for or as- 
cribing properties. 

It may be worth mentioning that one might give one type of an- 
swer to question la and a different type of answer to question 1b. For 
example, one might contend that we actually use our ethical terms as 
if they stood for simple non-natural properties, but ought to use them 
simply to express our attitudes or emotions or to evoke similar ones in 
others. This position was virtually put forward at one time by Richard 
Robinson.® It would combine intuitionism in descriptive metaethics 
and emotivism in normative metaethics. 

However this may be, just what is at issue between the various 
types of normative metaethics? Is it merely the question whether the 
noises “right,” “good,” and the like, should be used in certain ways 
rather than others? Even if it were in this sense verbal or terminologi- 
cal, it would not necessarily be trivial, since the noises in question are 
already in use. But the issue is not so simple as all that. For it involves 
a question, not only about the use of “right” and “good,” but also about 
many other forms of expression in English, as well as about correspond- 
ing expressions in other languages—not to mention gestures, inflec- 
tions, and other linguistic or non-linguistic devices for doing what 
“good” and “right” do or might be used to do. No, I suggest that the 
issue is not just one about the use of certain sounds or printed shapes; 
it is, rather, one about the status, function, or desirability of a whole 
“symbolic form,” “type of discourse,” or “realm of meaning.” 

This is vague, and we must now try to see more fully just what 
the issue is. In doing so, we may adapt an image borrowed from 
Michael Oakeshott.’ He has a very interesting conception of “human 
activity and intercourse” as “a conversation which goes on both in 
public and within each of ourselves” and is made up of a number of 
“voices,” namely, those of poetry, history, science, practical activity, 
and philosophy. Let us likewise conceive of human discourse as a con- 
versation involving at least the following three voices: 

Voice A: This is the language of so-called descriptive or factual 
assertions or statements, or of what J. L. Austin prefers to call “con- 
statives,” for example, such sentences as: 

The book is red. 
Lord Raglan won the battle of Alma. 


6“The Emotive Theory of Ethics,” Proc. Arist. Soc., Supp. Vol. XXII (1948), 
pp. 79-106. 


TSee Rationalism in Politics (London, 1962), pp. 197ff, 327E. 
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All snow geese migrate to Labrador. 

The hose burst because of the pressure. 

Many people enjoy skiing. 

The Greeks approved of courage. 

Love of parents is commanded by God. 
Perhaps we should include here also such interrogative utterances as 
“Is the cat on the mat?”, since they can be answered by constative 
ones. I can no more define this voice accurately than Austin could, and 
must hope that the illustrations given will indicate which one I mean. 

Voice B is more varied, for it consists of such utterances as: 

Ouch! 

Shut the door! 

Be careful! 

Hello! 

Hurrah for Michigan! 

Let’s go to a movie! 

Would that we were all sitting around a banquet table! 

I promise to return the book. 

You make me sick! I hate you! 

How white the wall is! 

Oh, how love I Thy law! It is my meditation all the day. 
And many more—all imperatives, expressions of emotion, attitude, or 
commitment, most, if not all, of Austin’s various kinds of performa- 
tives,® et cetera, et cetera, and, of course, interrogatives if they do not 
belong to Voice A. 

Voice C I must describe even more vaguely, partly to avoid begging 
questions. It includes linguistic acts that are at least prima facie different 
from those of the first two Voices, namely, acts of grading, commend- 
ing, recommending, appraising, approving, evaluating, or criticizing. 
Many would list acts of prescribing here also, and some of these cer- 
tainly belong to Voice C, but others seem to belong to Voice B. Esti- 
mating and assessing may also be of two kinds, as Austin pointed out, 
but at least some such acts would belong to Voice C. Perhaps the same 
thing is true of acts of advising, praising, blaming, enjoining, and the 
like. 

Four remarks are apposite at this point. (a) Roughly speaking, 
but only roughly, each Voice involves a vocabulary and a syntax, if we 
use these terms in a broad sense. (b) It seems possible that two of these 


8See J. L. Austin, How to Do Things With Words (Oxford, 1962), p. 150. His 
“verdictives” probably combine Voices B and C. 
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Voices may be blended in a single utterance. “I hate you!”, for ex- 
ample, may be a blending of Voices A and B. (c) It may be that there 
are still more Voices to be recognized. Where, for instance, are we to 
put modal utterances, epistemic statements, the statements of logic and 
mathematics, analytic sentences, et cetera? On the other hand, it has at 
least been suggested that such statements are basically normative and 
so belong to the kind of discourse we are discussing the status of. 
(d) It might be argued, of course, that this normative discourse, ethical 
or non-ethical, should itself be regarded as a fourth Voice distinct from 
the three described. However, since it is precisely the status of norma- 
tive discourse that we are discussing, we cannot begin by assuming 
that it represents an separate Voice. In fact, since Voices are surely not 
to be multiplied beyond necessity, there may even be a presumption 
that it does not (Actually, in what follows, I shall place it with 
Voice C). 

It will, no doubt, have been observed that Voice A will include all 
of the sentences regarded by ethical definists as equivalent to sentences 
of normative discourse, for example, “Skiing is an object of positive 
interest” or “Love of parents is in accordance with the will of God”; 
that Voice B will contain all of the sentences or utterances held by 
emotivists, imperativists, ef cetera, to be equivalent to sentences of 
normative discourse, for example, “Do not kill!” and “Stealing! Bah!”; 
and, finally, that Voice C will cover the various other kinds of speech 
acts to which less reductionistically-minded philosophers have sought 
to assimilate moral and other kinds of normative judgments. This is, 
of course, not an accident but a bit of beneficence aforethought. For 
we are now in a position to say more adequately what the issue under 
debate in normative metaethics is (or would be if people were actually 
to debate it). 

Let us see, in the terms that are before us, just what each of the 
parties to that debate would say. Consider first the ethical naturalist.° 
It is sometimes alleged by his opponents that he simply assumes that 
the conversation of mankind is and is to be carried on in Voice A 
alone—that he is deaf to the multi-functionality or multi-vocality of 
language. However, while this may have been true of some naturalists, 
it need not be true of them all. A naturalist may perfectly well admit 
the existence and desirability of Voice B and possibly even of Voice C. 
What he cannot allow is that normative discourse (that is, discourse 
using words like “good,” “right,” “ought,” “should,” their opposites, 


*The same will, of course, be true of the metaphysical or theological definist. 
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or their equivalents) should belong anywhere but with Voice A. Ac- 
tually, the normative ethical naturalist could take either of two posi- 
tions. (a) He might maintain that we should simply drop our norma- 
tive discourse entirely and use instead only such sentences as are al- 
ready contained in Voice A, for example, “Skiing is an object of inter- 
est” or “Love of parents is commanded by God.” (b) He might take 
the more moderate view naturalists in fact always take, namely, that 
we should keep our normative vocabulary but use it simply as an alter- 
native way of asserting and describing facts for which we already have 
another vocabulary. For example, we should use “Skiing is good” as 
merely another way of saying “Skiing is an object of positive interest” 
or “The people who do it enjoy it.” In this case, he will not object to 
our using normative expressions like “right” and “good” to guide 
choice and action, but must insist that the guidance-potential of sen- 
tences in which they appear should be thought of as exactly equivalent 
to that of sentences like “x is an object of interest” or “y is commanded 
by God.” 

The normative intuitionist agrees with the second kind of natural- 
ist in retaining our normative vocabulary and assigning it to Voice A. 
But he believes that there are brave non-natural properties and facts 
of a very special kind, that we are aware of them, and that we do and 
should use our normative discourse as a way of ascribing such proper- 
ties and asserting and communicating such facts. Like the naturalist, 
he may allow Voices B and C a role in the conversation of mankind. 
He may also allow that sentences like “x is good” and “y is right” may 
be used to guide action, but must insist that they are action-guiding in 
their capacity of reporting a fact, albeit a fact of a very special kind. 
And, to explain this, he may hold either that an apprehension of such 
a fact is directly “practical” or that it is so only in conjunction with a 
desire awakened by it. 

In opposition to both definists and intuitionists, some non-cog- 
nitivists or non-descriptivists would maintain that, if we are to keep 
our normative discourse at all, we should assimilate it, not to Voice A, 
but to Voice B. In fact, like the naturalist, such a non-cognitivist may 
hold either (a) that we should simply drop our normative discourse 
entirely and use instead only such sentences as are already contained 
in Voice B, for example, “Do not kill!”, “Hurrah for promise-keeping!”, 
“How wonderful!”, “Would that more people were benevolent!”, or 
(b) that we should retain our normative vocabulary but use it simply 
as an alternative way of expressing our sentiments and uttering com- 
mands, that is, use (say) “Killing is wrong” as merely another way of 
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saying “Do not kill!”, “Killing, no!”, or “Would that people would 
stop killing one another!” 

Other non-descriptivists will cry a plague on all of these houses, 
contending that we cannot be satisfied with Voices A and B, but must 
have Voice C as well, and that our normative utterances should be 
construed as belonging to Voice C. In Euripides’ play, Alcestis, King 
Admetus, stricken with grief, cries, 

What can I say? All language is too poor! 

For this second group of non-cognitivists, without Voice C, all language 
is too poor—too poor, that is, to say the ethical or normative thing. For 
this, they claim, we must have a vocabulary and a syntax in which we 
can do something besides reporting, describing, or explaining, some- 
thing besides uttering commands, ejaculating, or expressing emotions 
and attitudes, namely, such things as grading, commending, evaluat- 
ing, and advising.’° 

These being the positions of the parties to the debate in normative 
metaethics, it becomes clear that the issue in that debate is composed 
of the following questions: (a) Should we retain our normative 
vocabulary? (b) What voices should we admit to the conversation of 
mankind? (c) To which of these voices should normative discourse 
(saying the ethical thing) be assigned? 

Now, in connection with the first of these questions, it will be 
recalled that, on some of the views just described, our so-called norma- 
tive discourse is merely an alternative way of saying or doing some- 
thing we already have an adequate way of saying or doing. It might, 
then, be argued that if our normative discourse is simply a second lan- 
guage of this sort, then we should dispense with it, even if it is stylis- 
tically desirable to have more than one way of saying the same thing. 
This contention certainly is plausible, but it may be replied that in 
fact we are hardly likely at this time of day to stop using such words 
as “good,” “right,” and the like, and that, if we are going to have them 
always with us (like the poor), then we had better assign them some 
profitable or at least innocuous employment. As one naturalist ex- 
presses it, 


. . . the terms ‘value,’ ‘good,’ ‘bad,’ and their equivalents . . . could now be 
dispensed with and nothing of empirical consequence would be lost, though 
many rich literary connotations would vanish, . . . there is no need to use the 
terms ‘good’ and ‘value,’ and . . . confusions vanish as soon as these terms are 


10Cf., e.g., P. W. Taylor, Normative Discourse (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1961), 
pp. 257-258. 
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eliminated. For without them, we are referred directly to the facts... . Then 
why not do without these terms? Because they are convenient. And because it is 
safer to keep them equated with the various selective systems than floating loose 
where ingenious men [like Moore] may note their freedom from attachment and 
proceed to hypostatize facts for them to refer to.11 


Some such thought as this, no doubt, is the reason why the actual 
elimination of our normative vocabulary has never (well, hardly ever!) 
been proposed. Omitting, then, the views that propose its elimination, 
we may take the following positions as the live options by way of an- 
swer to question lb (taken normatively, of course) : 


1. Definist theories holding normative discourse to be an 
alternative mode of saying something already in Voice A, 

2. Intuitionism, 

3. Emotive and imperativist theories holding normative dis- 
course to be an alternative way of expressing emotion, 
uttering commands, et cetera, in short, part of Voice B, 

4. Other non-descriptivist views, that is, those denying that 
normative discourse should be assimilated to Voices A or B. 


IV 


We must now consider these views and what we should say about 
the issues between them, namely, which voices should be admitted to 
the conversation of mankind, and to which of these voices should our 
normative discourse (that is, the use of “good,” “right,” their equiva- 
lents and opposites) be assigned? 

About intuitionism, to which I long subscribed even though I was 
always suspicious of the naturalistic fallacy charge and the open ques- 
tion argument, I shall say little. I still do not think that the usual argu- 
ments against it, for example, those of Hare and Nowell-Smith,” are 
as fatal as they are thought to be. However, the existence of the special 
properties and facts that intuitionists believe in raises such epistemologi- 
cal and ontological problems that it seems to me we must look for a 
view that saves the insights of intuitionism but does away with these 
difficulties. 


11g. C. Pepper, The Sources of Value (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1958), pp. 
689-690. Cf, p. 269. Pepper’s metaethics is really normative in my sense, even 
though he calls his definitions of ethical terms “descriptive.” 


12Cf., Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford, 1952), pp. 29-30; P. H. Nowell- 
Smith, Ethics (London, 1954), pp. 36-43; Carl Wellman, The Language of 
Ethics (Cambridge, Mass., 1961), pp. 81-87. 
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What about emotivism and other similar views? They strike me 
as being clearly inadequate as accounts of our actual ethical and value 
judgments. I do not deny that, when we apply ethical and value terms 
to things, we are normally taking and putting into words some attitude 
or other for or against them, nor do I wish to propose that we should 
stop doing so if we can. But it seems obvious to me that in our actual 
ethical and value judgments, when we are not frightened out of our 
normative wits by the relativists, subjectivists, and sceptics, we are not 
merely exclaiming, commanding, expressing emotion, evoking a re- 
sponse, or committing ourselves; rather, we are claiming some kind of 
status, justification, or validity for our attitudes or judgments. Others 
have said this very well before me. To quote: 


Amidst all the reputed vagueness and ambiguity of ethical terms, [emotive 
theorists] have found one constant element, the expression of the speaker’s 
approval, and have seized upon this as the meaning of ethical statements. But at 
least one other factor is equally constant; ethical statements are always under- 
stood to be supported by reason. They imply the claim made is one that a reason- 
able man would willingly allow. Ethical statements make claims upon us, but 
claims advanced as impersonal and rationally justifiable.1% 

Or again: 

. .. the new approach takes seriously, as the emotive theory does not, the funda- 
mental distinction between moral judgments, which profess a certain objectivity 
and impersonality, and mere expressions of taste or interest which neither have 
nor claim to have any inter-personal ‘authority’ over the judgments or conduct 
of others. . . . The terms of moral discourse, are, in use, not such wildly ‘open- 
textured’ expressions of emotion as the emotivists contend. Governing the use of 
ethical terms . . . are rules of application. . . . Such rules . . . set limits to the 
sort of judgment we are prepared to countenance as ‘ethical.’ Each time we apply 
moral rules, we are not simply ‘venting’ our own passing sentiments or wishes; 
rather, we are in such a case invoking an impersonal linguistic ritual which serves 


to keep practical deliberation and disagreement within certain socially accept- 
able bounds.!4 


If someone rejoins here that normative judgments are not peculiar in 
this respect, that in all we desire, do, or say, we always claim some kind 
of justification or validity, then I am not really concerned to confute 
him. For one who answers thus is not so much assimilating normative 
judgments to utterances in Voice B as the reverse. In any case, how- 
ever, what these passages say about ethical judgments is, in my opinion, 
true in some manner of all utterances in Voice C. This is precisely why 


138A. Sesonske, Value and Obligation (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1957), p. 16. 
14H. D. Aiken, op. cit., pp. 21-23. 
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it is so plausible to hold that normative discourse is an idiom belonging 
to that Voice. 

If what such passages say is true, then it is clear why we cannot 
seriously propose to reduce normative judgments to interjections, im- 
peratives, emotional expressions, or even ultimate commitments. For, 
if we were to do so, we would be debarred from doing something we 
very much want to do, something it would be less than human not to 
want to do, namely, to claim for ourselves at least a modicum of im- 
personal rationality and validity. All language would be too poor— 
too poor for distinctively human words! 

Again, if what such passages say is true, then normative judgments 
are proper judgments, as A. C. Ewing and other cognitivists have 
insisted; and terms like “true” and “false,” “valid” and “invalid,” and 
perhaps also logical connectives, may be applied to them, as many anti- 
descriptivists have themselves allowed since the salad days of logical 
positivism and emotivism. Shall we conclude, then, that such judg- 
ments belong to Voice A after all, that some form of definism is true, 
that perhaps we may now roll away the stone from before the tomb in 
which naturalism has lain ever since that dread day when the earth 
trembled under the naturalistic fallacy and the rocks were rent by the 
open question? Actually, I should not be much disturbed if it were to 
appear that the reports of the death of naturalism have been grossly 
exaggerated; the view I shall be advocating is, as we shall see, akin to a 
certain form of naturalism. However, the usual kinds of naturalism 
criticized by Moore and others do strike me as unsatisfactory, whether 
they are cast in a descriptive-elucidatory or in a normative form. As 


R. M. Chisholm puts it, 


. .. these attempted reductions are entirely implausible; the sentences expressing 
our ostensible ethical knowledge seem at least to express considerably more than 
is expressed by any of their ostensible empirical translations.1® 


For one thing, the proposed translations (constatives in Voice A) 
express only belief, not such pro or con attitudes as ethical judgments 
normally give voice to. There is a taking of sides, different from mere 
belief, in a first hand normative judgment that is not necessarily present 
in any judgment in Voice A, though one may combine such a taking 
of sides with a statement in Voice A, as the Thin Woman of the Inis 
McGrath does when she says to her philosopher-husband, returning 
empty-handed and hungry from a day’s contemplation, “Your stir- 
about is on the hob. I hope there’s lumps in it.” 


Theory of Knowledge (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1966), p. 60. 
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One might, of course, contend that, while this is indeed true, we 
should not build this taking of an attitude for or against into the mean- 
ing of “x is good or “y is wrong” any more than we should build an 
act of believing into the meaning of “z is square.” But, even if this 
contention is correct, we must remember that attitude-taking is just as 
closely bound up with “x is good” or “y is wrong” as believing is with 
“z is square.” How close this is as indicated by the paradox involved 
in my saying, “z is square, but I don’t believe it.” Still, however this 
may be, there remains a difference between normative judgments and 
pure constatives in Voice A which should be preserved in our language 
if we mean to go on saying the ethical thing. The difference may be 
spelled out as follows. A pure constative like “The table is square” does 
not merely express the speaker’s belief that the table is square; it makes 
a claim that this belief is true, warranted by the evidence, rationally 
justifiable, et cetera. This claim is explicit in “(The table is square) is 
true,” for saying that something is true is not just endorsing it, as P. F. 
Strawson once suggested, but the claim is also present in “The table is 
square.” There is, in fact, a kind of equivalence between “S is P” and 
“(S is P) is true.” Constatives in Voice A and normative utterances 
are thus alike in being status-seekers—in making what Carl Wellman 
has called the “critical” claim that something is true, valid, or justifiable 
(or the opposite) in some interpersonal sense.’® To this extent, the 
naturalists (and intuitionists) are right. A pure constative, however, 
makes this claim only for the delief that S is P, not for feelings, atti- 
tudes, choices, or actions with respect to S, P, or S’s being P. But the 
question whether feelings, attitudes, choices, and actions are justifiable 
or rationally defensible may also be asked—human beings apparently 
cannot help but ask it—and it is in asking and answering this ques- 
tion that normative discourse (and in general, Voice C) finds and 
should continue to find its main function. 

What I propose, then, in opposition to naturalism (and intuition- 
ism) is that we construe and employ Voice A to express beliefs and 
claim a certain status for them and Voice C (including normative dis- 
course) to express other states of mind and claim a similar status for 
them—and I mean this both as an account of our actual use of lan- 
guage and as a recommendation for the future. Naturalism and other 
forms of definism (and intuitionism), if we read them as proposing 
that normative judgments shall be construed and used merely as alter- 
native ways of formulating certain constatives, would limit us to claim- 


16C£. op. cit., Ch. X. 
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ing justifiability or rationality for such beliefs as “x is an object of inter- 
est,” “y is forbidden by God,” et cetera. They would not allow us, 
through the use of “good,” “right,” and the like, to claim justifiability 
or rationality for actions, decisions, preferences, et cetera. Indeed, 
pushed to the hilt, they would seem to allow us no way of commend- 
ing, recommending, advising, no way of “guiding,” as distinct from 
“goading,” except by the use of Voice A—no way of doing any of the 
things Voice C may be used to do, since all of these things involve an 
appeal to reason in favor of something that is not just a belief. Speaking 
of advice, W. D. Falk writes: 


‘Do this’ may be used in the sense of ‘my advice to you is, do this’; it may ex- 
press a recommendation. ... As advice, it is not direct pleading [or ‘goading’], 
in spite of its grammatical form... . It is . . . logically assured here that none 
but rational methods will be used in support. Advice . . . is understood to set 
out... purely to ‘guide,’ to make people act as they would have valid and sufh- 
cient reasons for acting. . .. One follows advice when one thinks it sound, believ- 
ing its claim that there are valid reasons for doing the thing suggested. One can 
give advice without stating this claim... . But, also, one might as well have ex- 
plicitly made it, as certainly the hearer must take it to have been made. . . .17 


That is, advice (of this kind) belongs to the form of discourse in 
which, not beliefs, but actions, attitudes, dispositions (other than be- 
liefs), decisions, emotions, et cetera, are claimed, at least implicitly, to 
“have valid and sufficient reasons.” And the pure definist, like the pure 
emotivist, is in effect proposing that we do without this form of dis- 
course, conversing in future only in Voices A and B. Perhaps this is 
what “the naturalistic fallacy” really comes to: advocating that we 
drop Voice C and use our normative vocabulary simply as an alterna- 
tive way of formulating constatives in Voice A. Even then, however, as 
I once said about that fallacy in an earlier rendering of it, it cannot be 
assumed to be a fallacy, but must be shown to be one by some independ- 
ent argument. I shall, however, not use this occasion—or the little 
that is left of it—to mount such an independent argument (In fact, I 
am not clear what form such an argument would take;’® if I were, I 
should certainly present it, regardless of time). Instead, I shall take it 
as obvious that the conversation of mankind would be a sorry sym- 


17“Goading and Guiding,” Mind, LXII (1953). Reprinted in R. Ekman, Readings 
in the Problems of Ethics (New York, 1965). See pp. 226-227. 


18Part of it, perhaps, would be the contention that, if we cast out Voice C, then 
Voice B will enter and dwell in its place, so that our last state will be worse than 
our first. 
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phony if only Voices A and B could be heard in it—that, without 
Voice C, or a voice in which we articulate, not beliefs, but other states 
of mind, and in which we claim rationality, not for beliefs, but for 
these other states of mind or for actions and decisions in line with 
them, all language would, indeed, be too poor to say what we want to 


V 


With this I align myself, except for a point to be mentioned later, 
with the anti-descriptivists or non-cognitivists of what Aiken calls “the 
new approach,” though I put matters more in a normative and less in a 
descriptive-elucidatory form than they are wont to do—and, hence, 
also in a more speculative one. If there were time, I would take up two 
related features of normative discourse (and perhaps of Voice C in 
general) which have been noticed already by Moore and emphasized 
more recently by Hare, namely, that marked by the notion of univer- 
salizability on the one hand and that marked by the notion of conse- 
quentiality or supervenience on the other. Instead, I shall conclude the 
discussion of question 1b by making one more point. I have, in effect, 
assimilated normative discourse to Voice C and my main point has 
been that discourse in this voice is and should be used to perform a 
special function—that of expressing the speaker’s partialities and com- 
mitments and especially that of claiming justification or rationality (or 
the opposite) for attitudes, actions, and decisions, not necessarily the 
speaker’s. That we have a conatus toward rationality is shown by our 
penchant for rationalization, though claiming rationality is not neces- 
sarily rationalization. It is also shown, I think, by the very fact that 
words like “good,” “right,” and “true” have the emotive meaning some 
recent philosophers have made so much of, for these words would 
hardly have the particular expressive and evocative force they have if 
they made no claim to justification and rational validity. 

The point I wish to make is largely borrowed from P. W. Taylor.” 
It is that the reasons (and hence the rationality) claimed by normative 
judgments may be of various sorts: aesthetic, legal, moral, prudential, 
et cetera, perhaps even religious. Each of the terms involved—“good,” 


19] do not mean to deny that sentences like “He is a good man” may have both 
descriptive and evaluative meaning, as Hare thinks (op. cit., pp. 24ff.). But, if 
they do, then they claim rationality both for a belief and for something else. 


200p. cit., preface, pp. 107-114, 299 ff. 
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“ought,” et cetera—has the same meaning in these various contexts 
but the grounds or reasons claimed are of different kinds. Whether a 
judgment is moral or aesthetic, for instance, depends on the kind of 
reason given for it or suggested by it in its context. In fact, the same 
sentence, “You ought to go to see your grandmother” will be moral if 
the reason supporting it is “because you promised to,” prudential if it 
is “because she may remember you in her will if you do.”** Each type 
of reason may be conceived of as related to a “point of view,” and each 
type of normative judgment claims that something is justified or ra- 
tional (or the opposite) from some such point of view. The point of 
view may be that of a simple desire; or it may be something more com- 
plex, like “the farmer’s point of view,” “the prudential point of view 
(self-love),” “the aesthetic point of view,” or “the moral point of 
view”; possibly it may even be a point of view that overarches all other 
interests and positions.”* In short, in making a normative judgment, 
besides voicing our partiality, we at least suggest that there are good 
reasons for a certain action or attitude, and we usually have in mind 
more or less clearly a certain type of reason, that is, we are taking a 
certain point of view and claiming that one who is rational from that 
point of view would or would not have that attitude or perform that 
action. 

Now, however, a possible criticism may be raised. This is that my 
view is a kind of cognitivism after all, and probably a form of natural- 
ism. For it asserts that a normative judgment entails a claim that one 
who takes a certain point of view and is rational within that point of 
view (that is, knows the facts, is clear-headed, et cetera) will take a 
certain attitude, perform a certain action, or at least subscribe to the 
same judgment. And this claim, if meaningful, is either true or false. 
In fact, it will be said, my view comes close to saying that “x is good” 
means “x would be favored (from some point of view) by anyone who 
is rational.” But then one can ask the open question: one can sensibly 
say, “This is favored (from some point of view) by anyone who is 
rational, but is it good?” 

I answer (1) that, as already indicated, I would not be much 
troubled if my view turned out to be a form of cognitivism or even of 
naturalism, as long as it also turned out to be tenable. (2) It would, at 
least, not be a form of pure cognitivism, since it insists that making a 


21Cf., J. Xenakis, “A Mistaken Distinction in Ethical Theory,” PAzlosophical 
Studies, VIII (1957), pp. 69-71. 


22In short, it may be any one of Pepper’s “selective systems,” op. cit., pp. 663, 673. 
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normative judgment involves taking a stand that is not simply a belief 
(even if to believe p is to be prepared to act on p). (3) This means that 
a normative judgment is not so much a constative assertion on my 
view as an act of approval (et cetera) from a certain point of view. It 
implies or presupposes that there are reasons for approving (et cetera) 
which would convince anyone who is rational and takes that point of 
view, but the fact that it “implies” or “presupposes” this does not mean 
that it “asserts” this. (4) It does follow that there is a great similarity 
between constative judgments in Voice A and normative ones, and I 
do wish to stress this, but it is not clear that this commits me to any 
definist position of the form that “...” means “..... ”, (5) If my view 
is nevertheless a form of naturalism, then it is a naturalism of a rather 
special kind, since if it is defining “good,” “right,” et cetera, at all, it is 
defining them by reference to the concept of “rationality,” which is 
also involved in the definition of “true,” not by reference to notions 
like “being an object of interest,” “being demanded by society,” or even 
“being in accordance with the will of God.” (6) As for the use of the 
open question against such a form of definism—it would mean arguing 
that one can sensibly say “This is rational to favor (do) from said point 
of view, but is it good (right) ?” And, of course, one can, for one may 
be asking if it is rational from some other point of view. The question 
is: Can one sensibly say “This is rational to favor (do) from said point 
of view, but is it good (right) from that point of view?” But this, I 
submit, it is not obviously sensible to say. One can, of course, say it; 
as C. H. Langford used to observe, one can close one’s eyes and grit 
one’s teeth and say anything. It does not follow that what one says is 
sensible. 


VI 


We come finally to question 2b: what should be our conception of 
the justification of normative statements? The answer to it depends 
largely on the answer to question 1b, and may be brief, as indeed it 
must. On the position taken above, the justification of a normative 
judgment, in its most general terms, involves taking a certain point of 
view, actually or at least hypothetically, and trying one’s utmost to be 
rational (informed, clear-headed, and so forth) within it—just as the 
justification of “The table is square” does. It does not involve a “statisti- 
cal” enquiry into the reaction of rational observers, as some naturalists 


28For such a special kind of naturalism, see R. G. Turnbull, “Imperatives, Logic, 
and Moral Obligation,” Philosophy of Science, 27 (1960), pp. 374-390. 
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and their opponents have supposed—any more than the verification of 
“The table is square” does. Of course, there may be different views 
about the nature of the point of view in question—different views 
about the nature of the moral or of the aesthetic point of view. The 
details of the process of justification will depend, not only on the point 
of view in question, but also on the position taken about its nature. 
These are questions we cannot go into now. 

There are, however, two matters about which something must 
still be said. The first is the business of going from Is to Ought (Good, 
et cetera). On the view sketched above, contrary to the usual dictum, 
there will be a sense in which one can go from an Is to an Ought. Ac- 
cording to it, one cannot make a first-hand normative judgment of any 
kind unless one is taking, at least hypothetically, some aesthetic or 
practical point of view (not simply one of belief or disbelief, et cetera), 
and is claiming to be rational within it. But, if one does take some 
such point of view and does claim to be rational within it, then there 
is a sense in which one may appropriately conclude that something is 
good, right, or should be done, and claim that this conclusion is justi- 
fied by the facts (Is) alone. For example, if I am building a bookcase 
and am concerned that it should be secure, then, if I learn that screws 
hold more securely than scotch tape or even nails, I may correctly con- 
clude that I should use screws. For, on the view suggested, Ought-talk, 
Good-talk, and Voice C generally, simply are the appropriate mode for 
expressing oneself when one is taking a conative point of view and 
meaning to be rational within it. One cannot logically or even reason- 
ably go from Is to Ought (Good, et cetera) simpliciter, but, in the pres- 
ence of an aesthetic or practical point of view one may reasonably do 
so—indeed, it would be unreasonable, perhaps also a misuse of lan- 
guage, not to do so—though even then the “inference” would not be a 
logically valid one (unless “logical inference” is redefined to include it, 
as some have suggested). To say, without this qualification, that we 
must not go from Is to Ought is in effect to say that we must do with- 
out Voice C, and, in reply, I am minded to ask simply, “By what com- 
pulsion must we?” Or perhaps even more simply, “Can we?” 

The second matter is the business of relativism. It is a prevailing 
view that the normative sphere of discourse is infected by a difficulty, 
namely, that, if two people hold conflicting normative judgments, it 
may be impossible to determine who is right. In fact, it is sometimes 
thought that both may be right—that no amount of being rational can 
decide between them and both judgments may be justified or rational. 
Some such relativistic position could, I think, be accommodated within 
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the framework of what has been said here. But now I wish to propose 
that it be regarded as of the essence of a normative judgment to claim 
that it is justified, rational, or valid (as well as the act or attitude it is 
about) and that conflicting judgments are not—that normative dis- 
course claims that there is a right answer to a normative question and 
only one, however hard it may be to determine what it is. 

“Well,” it may be said, “we have in the past so conceived of our 
normative discourse, at least implicitly. That is why the relativistic 
position has always come as a shock. Now, however, we know that 
attitudes are not all rooted in beliefs, that ultimate disagreements are 
possible in normative matters, and so on. Hence, if we go on using 
normative discourse (and Voice C) at all, we should use it without 
laying claim to any kind of final interpersonal validity. Except for the 
truth-claims involved in using Voice A, we should either drop all 
claims to justification or rationality (in effect, limit ourselves to Voices 
A and B) or at least confine ourselves to making only modest and non- 
absolutistic ones. This is not a failure of normative nerve but only the 
better or more rational part of valor.” 

Now, there is a sense in which rational men may justifiably or 
rationally differ in normative matters. It may be rational for Peter to 
hold that x is right when it is also rational for Paul to hold that x is 
wrong, if they have different beliefs or evidence about x. Here the 
rationality is analogous to what is sometimes called subjective or prob- 
able rightness. But “objective rationality” may be and should continue 
to be conceived as absolute, not only in the case of constative assertions 
in Voice A, but also in that of utterances in Voice C and of the acts 
and attitudes they somehow refer to—so I wish to maintain. This in- 
volves the claim that rational men who take the same point of view 
will agree on normative matters if they are fully informed, clear-headed, 
et cetera. (The “et cetera” here is intentional; I am not sure how it 
should be filled out, though I am also not ready to grant that it cannot 
be adequately filled out without making the claim analytically true). 
It has not been established that this claim is false; we do not know that 
disagreements in attitude are not rooted in disagreements in belief or 
that ultimate normative disagreements, if they exist, will continue to 
exist as knowledge grows from more to more among rational men 
who share the same point of view. There is even some rough evidence 
to the contrary; historically, religious people who have theological be- 
liefs of certain sorts tend to adopt the ethics of love, and, today, it begins 
to appear that, as the peoples of the world come to share more and 
more the same points of view and the same factual beliefs, they also 
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come to regard the same things as desirable. At any rate, so long as the 
case against the absolutist claim is not better established than it is, we 
may still make that claim; it may take some temerity, but it is not un- 
reasonable. As for me and my house, therefore, we will continue to 
serve the Lord—or, as others may prefer to say, the Ideal Observer. For 
Tennyson seems to me to be right in a sense (not his own) when he 
says, 
The good, the true, the pure, the just— 


Take the charm “Forever” from them 
and they crumble into dust. 


Take from them the claim to an eventual agreement of all rational 
beings and they collapse into mere expressions and tools of feeling, 
desire, and will (Voice B). 


Vil 


I have now said my piece on saying the ethical (normative) thing. 
Having said it, I know I have no prospect of ending up in the black. 
But I have no wish to finish in the red either, and so I choose to close 
in purple. In saying my piece, I have a sense of preaching a counter- 
reformation two hundred years too late. For there seems to be a drift, 
by no means wholly unconscious, away from the use of Voice C or of 
any form of discourse claiming interpersonal authority or validity, and, 
especially, away from the notion that any such authority or validity is 
somehow final. That is what makes Hannah Arendt’s title, “What 
Was Authority?”, so a propos.** I have in mind cultural relativism, 
irrationalism, psycho-analysis, existentialism, “the new morality,” “the 
new immorality,” “adversary culture,” post-modernism, the God-is-dead 
line, whatever that is, “the end of ideology,” and many other things— 
including even the prevailing position among the moral philosophers 
of “the new approach” with whom I have associated myself. I cannot 
help but feel that they all somehow conspire against saying the ethical 
thing as I have construed it, that is, against the appearance of Voice C 
in the conversation of mankind, and that the final outcome of the drift 
they illustrate must be a conversation beyond culture, beyond mod- 
ernity, beyond morality, beyond everything. Therefore, like the hero of 
a play set in a century to which I and those who are with me no doubt 
belong, I cry, 


24Cf., C. J. Friedrich (ed.), Authority (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), pp. 81-112. 
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What's that you say? Hopeless?—Why very well! 
. .. What’s that? No! Surrender? No! 
Never—Never! ... 

No! I fight on! I fight on! I fight on! 
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ALFRED STERN 


Our celebrated “colleague” Hegel, who had a romantic admiration 
for military conquerors and statesmen, called such men as Alexander, 
Caesar, and Napoleon Geschaftsfiihrer des Weltgeistes;' that is, man- 
agers of the universal spirit. Those of us who do not share Hegel’s 
teleological views or his historical prepossessions might find this phrase 
useful, even though we quarrel with Hegel’s application of it. We 
might apply the term “manager of the spirit” not to the conquerors but 
to the philosophers. For it is the philosopher’s task to interpret the 
world in terms of spirit and to establish a record of the spiritual images 
of the world that have followed each other in time. This record, in 
fact, is what one calls the history of philosophy. 

But what is the spirit? Its concept may be derived from the Greek 
vous and éyos, and from the Latin spiritus, animus, and mens. If, 
however, we wish to stress the difference between the spiritual and the 
psychical, we have to go back to the Greek concept of the rvetya. To be 
sure, with the classical Greeks the wvevua had still not the total im- 
materiality which we are accustomed to associate with the concept of 
the spirit. The rvejua évOepyov of the Stoics was only a highly refined 
matter. As its name indicates, it was a warm breath and thus something 
slightly material. As a materialistic pantheism, which identified reality 
with corporeality, Stoicism would not have had any use for something 
purely immaterial. An immaterial soul could not have, in their concep- 
tion, any effect on the body. 

But later, with the Jewish Alexandrines and Saint Paul, the 
concept of the zvedua or spirit appears already dematerialized, and 
there one finds also the root of the trichotomy of the spiritual, the 
psychical, and the physical, which I wish to clarify tonight. 


*Presidential address delivered before the Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association, Pacific Division, at San Francisco, California, 
December 27-29, 1965. 


1G. F. W. Hegel, Samtliche Werke (Ausgabe Glockner), Band XI, S. 61. 
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In his Epistle to the Romans and in the Corinthians, Paul 
speaks of the wvevyarexot or spiritual men, the Yvxexoi or psychical 
men, and the gdpxivor or carnal men, the last being a part of the 
material or physical reality. We are here not interested in the theological 
meaning of this distinction, but very much in its epistemological impli- 
cations: because not only men or their attributes, but all phenomena 
can be divided into physical, psychical, and spiritual. Indeed, these three 
are fundamental categories of our understanding. 

Some of our contemporaries use the term “spiritual’ only in rela- 
tion to religious matters. They take, however, a pars pro toto. The 
realm of the spiritual goes far beyond religion; it comprises much 
wider areas. There is a purely secular meaning of the term “spiritual.” 
On the other hand, not all religious matters are spiritual—at least ac- 
cording to a very personal interpretation of Paul’s distinction: that of 
the Spanish philosopher, Miguel de Unamuno. In his essay, [ntelectuali- 
dad y Espiritualidad, this famous writer and thinker identifies the 
psyche with man’s intellectual powers, his logical operations, those used 
in common life, in science and technology. In Unamuno’s eyes, Paul’s 
psychical man is the “intellectual.” If the latter is to believe something, 
he needs logical proofs. Unamuno’s “spiritual” man, however, is the 
one who believes without needing logical proofs. He believes in a meta- 
physical world which is beyond possible rational demonstration. His is 
a faith which reason can neither sustain nor shake. Since Thomism and 
theology in general use logical proofs, Unamuno does not consider 
Thomists and other theologians as spiritual men. To him, Thomists 
and Neothomists are just “Catholic intellectuals.” “Inutil querer conocer 
lo de Dios por razionamientos didacticos, por teologia, por légica,” he 
writes. “Una teologia es una contradiccién intima, porque rifien el 
theds y la logia.”* In English: It is useless to want to know things divine 
by didactic reasoning, by theology, by logic; a theology is a contradic- 
tion in terms, because theds and logic always quarrel. Thus, to Una- 
muno, not all religious men are spiritual men. Those who need or ac- 
cept logical proofs in religious matters are not “spiritual.” 

But let us now forget the rvedya ayrov, the Holy Spirit, and 
everything derived from it. It interested us only as an historical starting 
point of the trichotomy of the spiritual, the psychical, and the physical, 
which we shall explore now in its secular meaning. As an example 


2Ensayos por Miguel de Unamuno, “Intelectualidad y Espiritualidad,” tomo IV, 
Madrid, 1916-18, p. 211. 
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illustrating the secular meaning of the term “spirit,” we may quote the 
following statement of Edmund Husserl’s: “Wahre Natur in 
naturwissenschaftlichem Sinne ist Erzeugnis des naturforschenden 
Geistes, setzt also die Wissenschaft vom Geiste voraus.”® True nature 
in... its scientific meaning is a product of the scientific spirit and pre- 
supposes therefore the science of the spirit. This statement seems accept- 
able to all philosophers except to those who try to reduce philosophy to 
the role of an ancilla scientiarum, satisfied with analyzing the meaning 
of the concepts and theories of science. Husserl’s statement, stripped of 
its phenomenological implications, can be interpreted to mean that 
science is not a simple Baconian speculum naturae, not a passive mirror 
reflecting nature, but that the whole structure of natural science is the 
result of the categories and theoretical concepts of our mind, by which 
the sense data are ordered, organized, and interpreted. The reluctance 
of many scientists to accept this philosophical truth justifies C. P. 
Snow’s contention that there are “two cultures.” 

All non-philosophers (including the scientists), and even most phi- 
losophers, make a distinction between physical and psychical phe- 
nomena, but not everybody—not even all philosophers—distinguishes 
between the psychical and the spiritual. This latter distinction has been 
especially stressed by the anti-psychologism of Husserl’s phenomen- 
ology. In his Logische Untersuchungen, Husserl wrote: “Die Frage 
nach Sinn und Bedeutung der Aussage wird normalerweise kaum 
jemand so verstehen, dass ihm einfallen wiirde, auf das Urteil als 
psychisches Erlebnis zu rekurrieren. Vielmehr wird jedermann auf 
diese Frage antworten: was diese Aussage aussagt ist dasselbe, wer 
immer sie behauptend aussprechen mag und unter welchen Umstinden 
und Zeiten immer er dies tun mag.”* In English: Normally the ques- 
tion of the meaning of a proposition will scarcely be understood by any- 
body in the sense that it would occur to him to have recourse to the 
proposition as a psychic experience. On the contrary, everybody will 
answer this question by saying: What this proposition states is the 
same, whoever may state it and under whatsoever circumstances and in 
whatsoever times he may do this. 

This distinction of Husserl’s between the logical meaning of a 
proposition and its reality as a psychic experience has its historical roots 


3E. Husserl, Die Krisis der europdischen Wissenschaften und die transzendentale 
Phinomenologie (Haag, 1954), S. 345. 


4E. Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen, Il, S. 43. 
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in the teachings of Lotze, Bolzano, Saint Anselmus, and Plato. It finally 
led to the establishment of Meinong’s Gegenstandstheorie and of 
Husserl’s doctrine of the Wesensschau or vision of essences, which I 
reject as a reification and ontologization of meanings. Husserl’s phe- 
nomenology also influenced Nicolai Hartmann’s distinction between 
the domains of the psychical and the spiritual. This distinction was 
rather vague and fluid in the philosophy of life of Dilthey and Berg- 
son. In his essay, “L’Ame et le Corps,” the French thinker writes: 
“Lesprit humain est la conscience méme. Or, conscience signifie avant 
tout mémoire.”” In English: The human spirit is consciousness itself. 
Now, consciousness means above all memory. Evidently, consciousness 
and memory are psychic phenomena. But Hartmann is opposed to the 
identification of spirit and consciousness. In his work, Das Problem des 
geistigen Seins (The Problem of Spiritual Being), he insists that con- 
sciousness constitutes a private sphere of man, while the spirit is uni- 
versal. “Der Geist verbindet, das Bewusstsein isoliert,” he says.® The 
spirit unites, consciousness isolates men. 

Nicolai Hartmann established an hierarchical stratification of being, 
evidently influenced by the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition. At the 
lowest ontological level we find material being, governed by the laws 
and categories of physics and chemistry. This material being supports 
organic being, which is placed above it. Organic life is subjected to the 
physical and chemical laws of the material basis on which it rests. But 
this dependence does not prevent organic life from having its own laws, 
biological laws, which cannot be reduced to the physical and chemical 
laws of its material basis. 

Organic life, in its turn, supports psychical life which, according to 
Nicolai Hartmann, constitutes a separate ontological stratum, different 
from organic being, but not independent of it. For all psychic life is 
“supported’ by organic life and subjected to the latter’s laws and cate- 
gories. Nevertheless, psychic life is not entirely dominated by the laws 
and categories of organic life. Psychic life has its own laws, which are 
added to the organic laws to which it is subjected, since it is “supported” 
(getragen) by an organism. 

Above psychical life one finds, according to Hartmann, the supreme 
ontological sphere called “geistiges Sein,” that is, spiritual being. The 
latter is also “getragenes Sein,” supported being. The spirit does not 


5H. Bergson, “L’ame et le corps” in L’Energie spirituelle, Paris, 1919, p. 59. 


6N. Hartmann, Das Problem des geistigen Seins, Berlin, 1949, S. 71. 
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float above reality; it is supported by psychical being, which, in its turn, 
is supported by organic life and material being. Although spiritual be- 
ing is subjected to the psychological, biological, and physico-chemical 
laws of the ontological strata by which it is supported, it is not ex- 
hausted by these inferior laws and categories, but has its own laws and 
categories. The latter are autonomous and independent of the laws and 
categories of the inferior layers of being. “Neither the logical laws nor 
the specific character of knowledge could be exhausted psychologically,” 
Hartmann writes. “And even less,” he adds, “the spheres of will and 
action, of evaluation, of right, of ethics, of religion and art. All these 
domains reach . . . far beyond the realm of the psychical phenomena. As 
spiritual life they form an ontological stratum of a higher kind... .”” 

Basically, Nicolai Hartmann tried to show that if organic life is 
based on material physico-chemical being, if psychic life is based on 
organic life and spiritual life on psychic life, then the lower stratum is 
always stronger, and the higher stratum depends on it. But this does 
not prevent the higher strata from enjoying a certain degree of liberty 
and autonomy. Hartmann calls this the law of force and the law of 
liberty. 

Without wanting to deny the merits of this ingenious theory, I 
doubt that the “spiritual” truly constitutes a specific kind of reality, 
and that one is entitled to speak of a “spiritual being” (geistiges Sein) 
the same way one speaks of “physical being” and “psychical being.” To 
be sure, in order to solve this question, it would be necessary to say first 
of all what one means by “being” or “reality.” Hartmann does not say 
it and simply declares that it is impossible to indicate by definition what 
reality is. He only affirms that one must not limit the concept of reality 
to material things, for this would be “platter Materialismus,” vulgar 
Materialism. According to Hartmann, the concept of reality must com- 
prise both the material and the immaterial spheres. Basically, he says, 
there is only one unique mode of reality, by which the different strata 
of being are held together.® 

Obviously, a “definition” of “being” is impossible. Since “being” is 
the most general concept, one could not possibly find a more general 
one, a genus proximum in which it would be included. Yet I think that 
one can characterize being by its perceptibility, and one is able to at- 
tenuate the sensualism of this esse est percipi by distinguishing two 


p. 16. 
8/bid., p. 81. 
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kinds of perceptibility: perceptibility in space and time for physical 
being, and perceptibility in #ime alone for psychical being. As physical, 
one could thus designate all phenomena perceptible in both space and 
time—directly or indirectly—by the effects they produce, such as mag- 
netic fields or gamma rays. As psychical, one could designate the phe- 
nomena which do not appear in space but have only one dimension: 
time; not the quantified, discontinuous time of physics and practical 
life, but the qualitative, continuous time which Bergson called “durée,” 
duration. Within duration the psychical forms processes, “streams” of 
conscious, pre-conscious, or subconscious phenomena. Just as some 
physical phenomena, certain psychical phenomena are likewise only 
indirectly perceptible, by the effects they produce, for example, the 
“complexes” and repressed desires revealed by psychoanalysis. 

Using an image borrowed from space, one could say that the 
psychical phenomena are only lived “inwardly.” One must not forget, 
however, that this description is only a metaphor. 

After having delimited the realms of the physical and the psychical, 
we have to define the spiritual. Hartmann did not do it, because he 
considered it undefinable—like the psychical, the physical, being, matter, 
et cetera. Sometimes it is indeed better not to define a word than to 
give a meaningless pseudo-definition. Such is, for example, Heidegger’s 
definition of the spirit, conceived in the following words: “Geist ist 
urspriinglich gestimmte, wissende Entschlossenheit zum Wesen des 
Seins”;® in English: “Spirit is the originally disposed, knowing resolute- 
ness toward the essence of being.” If compelled to choose between this 
pompous verbiage and Hartmann’s starting from the “popular notion” 
of the spirit, I should prefer the latter. But the popular notion is very 
vague and open to many interpretations. 

It is my contention that there is no spiritual being, no spiritual 
reality, for it is impossible to find a spiritual phenomenon which, as far 
as its being is concerned, is not either psychical or physical, or both at 
the same time. What characterizes the spiritual is not being, not reality, 
but meaning. As “spiritual,” we designate all phenomena which have 
one thing in common: to mean something other than they are in their 
immediate reality. In its immediate reality, all that which one desig- 
nates as “spiritual” is either physical or psychical, or physical and psy- 
chical. The words of a language, numbers, algebraic, logical, chemical, 
or physical symbols, books, musical sounds and scores, libraries, theaters, 


°M. Heidegger, Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik, Tibingen, 1953, pp. 37-38, and 
“Rektoratsrede,” 1933, p. 13. 
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museums, churches, are, in themselves, nothing spiritual, but something 
physical, since they are phenomena in space and time. These entities 
become “spiritual” by their meaning, which goes far beyond their physi- 
cal reality, and, in certain cases, even makes us forget it. 

On the other hand, thoughts, ideas, moral, aesthetic, intellectual, 
or religious feelings are something psychical, since they are mental ex- 
periences which occur only in time and constitute the stream of our 
consciousness or manifest themselves in our subconscious. These psy- 
chic phenomena become “spiritual” only by that which they mean. 
Often this meaning goes far beyond the psychic reality of these phe- 
nomena, detaches itself from them and becomes independent. A poem, 
a tragedy, a symphony, a scientific theory, or a philosophical system is, 
at first, a psychical phenomenon, as a mental experience of its creator. 
Then this poem, this tragedy, this symphony, these scientific or philo- 
sophical theories become physical phenomena, as soon as their creators 
write them down or express them through their voices. Only by the fact 
of meaning something other than they are in their immediate psychical 
and physical reality do these artistic, scientific or philosophical creations 
become spiritual phenomena, which make us sometimes forget their 
psychical and physical reality. 

In its immediate reality a spoken statement is a sequence of longi- 
tudinal waves of air molecules which propagate themselves through 
space to reach the auditor’s ear. A written statement, in its immediate 
reality, is constituted by a layer of printer’s ink on a piece of cellulose. 
Thus, considered in its immediate reality, the spoken as well as the 
written statement is something physical. But with this the reality of 
these statements is not exhausted. They are also endowed with psy- 
chical reality, as thoughts of a mind, as inner experiences of a psyche. 
But by the fact that these statements mean something other than they 
are in their immediate psychical and physical reality, they become 
something spiritual. Let us consider the following sentence taken from 
a book of Teilhard de Chardin: “Pour penser il faut manger. . . . Mais 
que de pensées diverses, en revanche, pour le méme morceau de pain! 
Comme les lettres d’un alphabet, d’ou peuvent sortir aussi bien Vin- 
cohérence que le plus beau poéme jamais entendu, les méme calories 
semblent aussi indifférentes que nécessaires aux valeurs spirituelles 
qu’elles alimentent.”” In English: In order to think, one has to eat... . 
But how many diverse ideas, in return, for the same piece of bread! Like 
the letters of an alphabet, from which incoherence may result as well as 


10P_ Teilhard de Chardin, Le Phénoméne humain, Paris, 1955, p. 61. 
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the most beautiful poem ever heard, the same calories seem as indiffer- 
ent as necessary for the spiritual values which they nourish. 

As a spiritual phenomenon, this sentence means something other 
than it is in its physical reality, as a sequence of black letters on white 
paper, and also something other than it is in its psychical reality, as a 
mental experience of a certain person. It means something which is 
independent of the letters of a book and of the mental experiences of a 
certain person, something which subsists, even when it is neither 
printed, nor said, nor present in one’s mind. It is by this meaning that 
the sentence I quoted is something spiritual. 

Teilhard de Chardin’s sentence was expressed here both in French 
and in English, and therefore its meaning is clear to all those who 
know French or English and are sufficiently educated to understand 
the sense of the words employed in it. However, to a person who knows 
neither French nor English, Teilhard de Chardin’s sentence has no 
meaning at all. For such a person that sentence is therefore nothing 
spiritual, but is reduced to its physical reality, as a sequence of sounds 
or of black letters on white paper, and to its psychical reality, as the 
mental experience of some acoustical or optical sensations with which 
no meaning is associated. As soon as the meaning disappears, there is 
no longer any spiritual phenomenon. The spiritual is exhausted by its 
meaning, by “the sense it makes,” and is not a special kind of reality, 
as Nicolai Hartmann thinks. The physical and the psychical, however, 
are realities, and therefore they exist, even after the disappearance of 
their meaning—that is, after the disappearance of their spiritual con- 
tent. Yet, in spite of being indispensable as vehicles of the spiritual, 
the physical and psychical realities are easily forgotten as soon as we 
are absorbed by the meaning they convey to us. When we refer to a 
quotation from Sophocles, we think, in general, neither of its physical 
reality, as a sequence of optical signs painted on papyrus, nor of its 
psychical reality, as somebody’s mental experience. What interests us is, 
ordinarily, what the quotation wishes to express, its meaning, its sig- 
nificance for all those who are able to rethink it and to understand it. 
What interests us in a quotation from Sophocles is, in short, its spiritual 
content. 

The philosopher, the writer, the scientist, have sometimes the op- 
portunity to realize to what extent a spiritual content can detach itself 
from its psychological foundation in their own minds, when they find 
one of their ideas in the work of one of their colleagues, who interprets 
or develops it. Sometimes the intellectual intuition which was at the 
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origin of this idea has disappeared from the mind of the one who had 
first conceived it, and has thus lost its psychic reality in the mind of its 
creator. But the meaning of this idea has been preserved, as an inde- 
pendent spiritual content, which detached itself from the mind of its 
creator and now leads a life of its own, able to fecundate other minds. 
Of course, this was possible only because the creator of the idea had 
changed his intellectual intuition from the psychic reality it had in his 
mind into a physical reality: for example, into a book or into a lecture. 
Those who read his book or heard his lecture changed its content into 
intellectual experiences and thus again into psychic realities. Thanks 
to these two transformations, the spiritual content of the idea was able 
to survive. In other words, its meaning could be preserved. 

One sometimes speaks of the “spirituality” of a human face or of 
some of its expressions. The idea conveyed by this statement is that such 
a face means something other than it is in its immediate physical reality 
as a certain anatomic bone structure or as a certain physiological move- 
ment of facial muscles. The spirituality of a face can mean intelligence 
and artistic sensitivity—as evident in the features of Leonardo da Vinci. 
It can mean religious fervor and visionary power, as seen in the faces 
painted by El Greco. A face without spirituality (ein ungeistiges 
Gesicht) is one which does not betray any meaning behind its traits, a 
face reduced to its physiological carnality. 

There has been much philosophizing about the “meaning of mean- 
ing,” but it has not resulted in any satisfactory definition of meaning. 
And this can be easily understood. A definition is a statement about a 
meaning. Being presupposed in any definition, meaning cannot be 
defined. But we may characterize it by saying: the meaning of a sign is 
what it stands for, what it represents; the meaning of an artifact is what 
it is intended for; the meaning of an institution is its purpose. Also a 
thing can be a sign. A human face can be a sign of intelligence, wit, 
dullness, or of a romantic soul. 

Spirituality is not limited to positive values. Voltaire’s face ex- 
presses, to be sure, keen intelligence, but also malice and craftiness; and 
the traits of Hitler mean arrogance, insensibility, and cruelty. People 
speak of a “spirit of evil.” 

In Aristotle’s theory of hylomorphism, the spiritual principle— 
popdn or form—appears also as the one by which material things 
(d\n) become distinct from each other and individualized. In our 
view, the spiritual principle, as the giver of meaning, has a similar in- 
dividualizing function. Two texts set in the same type may resemble 
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each other outwardly. They are distinct through their meanings. The 
one may be the Declaration of Independence, the other the Communist 
Manifesto. The meaning, the spiritual content, is their distinctive, in- 
dividualizing principle. 

What are spiritual acts? Let me give an example: At a banquet 
table, I pick up my glass of wine and take a sip. This is a physical act. 
It is accompanied by a psychical phenomenon: the feeling of pleasure 
associated with the taste of wine. But when, during the Mass, the priest 
takes a sip of wine, this is a spiritual act, because it means something 
other than it is in its immediate physical and psychical reality. Within 
the context of the Mass, the beaker of wine means the “calix salutaris” 
which the priest offers to God, with the attention directed to the pros- 
pective transubstantiation of the wine into the blood of Christ. The 
spirituality of the priest’s act subsists even for those who do not believe 
in the miracle of the Eucharist. It consists in he fact that in the Mass 
his acts mean something beyond their immediate physical and psychical 
reality. This meaning is their spirituality. 

The signing of a treaty between the representatives of two nations 
is a physical act in so far as each representative puts some visible signs 
on a sheet of paper; it is also a psychical act, inasmuch as it is a more 
or less impressive mental experience for all the participants. But this 
act of signing an international treaty means something else: namely, 
the expression of the collective will of two nations to act in certain 
ways toward each other. The meaning of his act is also the recognition 
by both partners of certain rights and mutual obligations. Through 
these meanings, the act of signing an international treaty becomes a 
spiritual act. 

Should it later become obvious that the one or the other of the 
partners does not take his obligation seriously, that he does not honor 
his signature, then his signing of the treaty, earlier considered a spiritual 
act, is retrospectively revealed as an empty gesture, “without any mean- 
ing.” Being deprived of its meaning, the gesture is reduced to its physi- 
cal and psychical reality. 

The sexual act is considered as the physical act par excellence, and 
as a purely carnal process, it justifies this description. As the satisfaction 
of an appetite and as a sensual pleasure, it is. also a physical phe- 
nomenon. And yet, even this psycho-physical act so closely related to 
man’s animal nature can become a spiritual act as soon as it acquires 
the meaning of the total loving union of two human beings, the melt- 
ing together of two souls, as suggested in Goethe’s Faust by the words, 
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“Seel’ in Seele driéngen”™'—to press soul into soul. It is also a spiritual 
act when it means Plato’s réxos év kal Kata Kal KaTa 
Thv Yuxnv'*—the generation in beauty in body as well as in soul, in 
order to achieve immortality. 

If one considers the spirit as a specific reality and not, as we do, as a 
meaning, one cannot account for the fact that there are degrees of 
spirituality; for reality has no degrees, it is entire or it is not. Spirituality, 
however, has degrees, because there are degrees of meaning. A physical 
or psychical reality may be more or less meaningful. Certain primitive 
religious rites represent very low degrees of spirituality, because their 
meaning is childish. However, literary works such as Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, Goethe’s Faust, or Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, are manifestations of 
highest spirituality, because their meaning elucidates the whole of hu- 
man existence. 

As a subjective, mental process, a thought is psychical, but its con- 
tent is spiritual, since it means something other than it is as a psycho- 
logical process. This independent subsistence which characterizes the 
contents of thought because of their meanings led to their substantializa- 
tion in the concept of “objective spirit,” while the subjective process of 
thought was personified under the name of “subjective spirit.” These 
expressions are convenient, and one may use them, as long as one re- 
mains aware of the fact that they constitute only metaphors, and not 
realities; for the concept of “spirit”—subjective as well as objective—is 
the result of a substantialization of certain processes. These processes 
are psychological in the case of the “subjective spirit” and historical in 
that of the spirit called “objective.” Since I do not believe in a res 
cogitans, | have avoided up to now the use of the noun “spirit,” and 
have limited myself to that of the adjective “spiritual.” But since they 
are fictions useful for the description of certain spiritual phenomena, 
and since we are fully aware of their fictitious character, we may, from 
now on, use the terms “subjective spirit” and “objective spirit.’ Our 
previous analyses will protect us against the danger of an ontologization 
of these fictitious concepts, since we have shown that the “spiritual” 
does not constitute a specific reality, but always rests on other types of 
reality—those called “psychical” and “physical.” With this mental res- 
ervation we may say that the spiritual contents, which detach them- 


"Goethe, Faust, Erster Teil, Marthens Garten, p. 104 (3503). 
12Plato, Symposion, 206 B. 
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selves from their psychical and physical foundations, continue to sub- 
sist in the realm of the “objective spirit.” 

The term “objective spirit” was coined by Hegel, and I consider 
it as useful in order to explain the survival of certain ideas even after 
the disappearance of the “subjective spirits” which created them. Yet 
my way of conceiving these concepts of objective and subjective spirit 
is very different from Hegel’s. For the German philosopher, the “spirit” 
was absolute. “Das Absolute ist der Geist,” he said’’—the absolute is the 
spirit. More precisely, the Hegelian spirit is the self-consciousness of 
the absolute Idea. According to Hegel’s metaphysics, this “absolute” 
exists first as a system of pre-cosmic concepts, dives into the unconscious 
sphere of nature, and awakens in man to self-consciousness as “subjec- 
tive spirit” (subjektiver Geist). The latter, according to Hegel, is still a 
Naturgeist, it is the soul linked to a body, and constitutes the subject- 
matter of anthropology.’* The next higher stage of the Hegelian world 
process is the “objective spirit” (objektiver Geist), which we may char- 
acterize as a collective spirit, for it realizes itself in such collective 
products as state, right, morality, and ethics (Sittlichkeit). Finally, the 
absolute returns to itself, enriched and perfected, as art, religion, and 
philosophy, under the name of “absolute spirit,” properly speaking, 
which is defined as “the knowledge of the absolute idea,” or, more 
clearly, as “die sich selbst wissende, wirkliche Idee,” the real idea 
which knows itself. History, says Hegel, is the “unfolding of the spirit 
in time.”?® Thus, in his conception, the subjective and the objective 
spirits are only stages of the evolution of that metaphysical entity he 
calls the absolute spirit. 

For me, the subjective and the objective spirits are no metaphysical 
entities; they are not even empirical realities, but only convenient fic- 
tions. Furthermore, Hegel’s objective spirit comprises only the products 
of man’s practical, social life—namely, right, property, morality, ethics, 
family, society, and the state—but it does not include the highest realiza- 
tions of human culture: art, religion, science, and philosophy. These 


13G, W. F. Hegel, Samtliche Werke (Ausg. Glockner), Band X, System der 
Philosophie, Dritter Teil, “Philosophie des Geistes,” Stuttgart, 1929, Par. 384, 
S. 35. 


14/bid., Band X, par. 387, p. 46. 
157 bid., par. 553, p. 446; par. 381, p. 20. 
16]id., Band XI, p. 111. 
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last domains are reserved by Hegel to a realm superior to that of the 
objective spirit, which he calls absoluter Geist, absolute spirit, considered 
as a synthesis of the subjective and the objective spirits. 

I do not accept this metaphysical construct called “absolute spirit,” 
but I think that “objective spirit” is a convenient term for the designa- 
tion of the totality of human thoughts and feelings considered in their 
meaning, as soon as they have become detached from the subjective 
minds which created them. In tranforming thus freely Hegel’s con- 
cept of objective spirit, I have taken it to include not only the domains 
of man’s social life, to which we have to add language, but also those 
of his strictly cultural life: art, religion, science, philosophy. The latter 
are spiritual realms, which lead lives relatively independent of those of 
their creators. Plato, Buddha, Descartes, Shakespeare, Calderén, Kant, 
or Heine, have disappeared as subjective spirits, but the thoughts and 
feelings they had created survive as parts of mankind’s objective spirit, 
and they survive only because of their meaning, since the latter is still a 
meaning to us. But even when the subjective spirit which created cer- 
tain ideas is still alive, its ideas, because of their significance, may 
already lead a life of their own, independent of that of their creator. 
During a period in which Nietzsche had already converted himself 
into a violent adversary of Wagner and Schopenhauer, his former 
ideas which had glorified the works of these two men continued to 
live on and to make proselytes. As parts of mankind’s objective spirit, 
ideas often survive the convictions of their creators, if these ideas have 
conserved their meaning to the subjective spirits of an epoch. 

What happens in such cases is, of course, not a ghost-like survival 
of “spiritual realities”; the survival is simply due to the fact that the 
ideas concerned had been changed into the physical realities of written 
or spoken words, books, scientific formulas, musical scores, records, 
pictures, sculptures, or magnetophonic bands, or that they persist as 
psychic realities in the memories of people. If none of these physical 
and psychical realities are preserved, no idea can survive in history, 
for a purely spiritual survival, detached from any physical or psychic 
reality, is impossible. Thanks to the preservation of some of these 
physical or psychical vehicles, spiritual contents can survive, “as if” an 
“objective spirit” had preserved them. It is in this sense that the objec- 
tive spirit is a fiction. 

Nourished by millions of psychic sources, that is by millions of 
subjective minds, and preserved and propagated by millions of physical 
vehicles—books, journals, monuments, scores, records, et cetera—spir- 
itual contents form objective totalities or “Gestalten,” which grow and 
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develop according to laws different from the psychological laws govern- 
ing the subjective minds of their creators. 

In his book, Das Problem des geistigen Seins, Nicolai Hartmann 
gave the following example of the historical survival of spiritual prod- 
ucts: “The traces of past times may be found on a stone or in a docu- 
ment and, through them, may come down to posterity. But for this .. . 
a certain attitude of the present is needed. The time must be open- 
minded to receive the traces which are offered to it, it must have an 
organ form them. Taste and interest must come to their encounter. A 
writing or a work of art is buried and obstructed in an epoch which 
does not understand it, which does not recognize what it ‘says,’ even 
when such a work lies open to everybody’s eyes. All renaissances are... 
rediscoveries.”*7 

I would consider the residues of the past to which Hartmann refers 
here as parts of the objective spirit, but Hartmann denies this. They 
are something quite different, he says—namely, “objectified spirit” 
(objektivierter Geist), which Hartmann rather inconsistently considers 
as unreal (irreal).'* But if it is not a reality, what else can this objectified 
spirit be? In my opinion, objectified spirit, like any other form of spirit, 
is meaning. Only that in Hartmann’s example the key to this meaning 
has been lost. I think that for a time which no longer understands the 
meaning of a residue of a past epoch, this residue is nothing spiritual; 
it is reduced to its physical reality as a material object and to its psy- 
chical reality as the mental experience of an enigma. Only when we 
discover the meaning of a residue of another historical epoch does it 
become something spiritual to us. The spirituality of an entity is thus 
exhausted by its meaning. When Hartmann says that all renaissances 
consist in rediscovering something, we must complement his statement 
by adding: the renaissances consist in rediscovering not a “spiritual 
being”—for the being of an historical residue is physical or psychical— 
but in rediscovering a lost significance, a forgotten meaning. 

The renaissance of Europe’s spiritual life brought about by the 
rediscovery of Aristotle by the Arabic and Jewish philosophers in Spain 
was certainly not the rediscovery of a reality, a being, but the redis- 
covery of a meaning. It was found that Aristotle’s books meant some- 
thing beyond their immediate physical and psychical reality, as papyri 


17N, Hartmann, op. cit., p. 38. 


18/bid., p. 409. 
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covered with signs that were incomprehensible to most Western Chris- 
tian scholars of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Only after their 
translation from the Greek and the Arabic into Latin did Aristotle’s 
books become spiritual events of the first order to most medieval 
Christian thinkers. 

One of the characteristics of spiritual matters is that their meaning 
remains identical, even when their physical and psychical substrata 
undergo certain changes. The same literary or philosophical work can 
be communicated by different physical vehicles: optically, as a manu- 
script or a printed book, or acoustically, as a spoken or broadcast lecture 
or dialogue. This work may be expressed in Greek, Latin, French, or 
English, German or Spanish, Russian or Italian. In each of these cases 
the physical reality of this literary or philosophical work is different, 
and so is its psychical reality, namely the mental experience of the 
reader or the auditor. The meaning of this literary or philosophical 
work is, however, the same in all these cases. Similarly, the meaning of 
a scientific theory is the same, whether it is expressed in mathematical 
symbols or in common language, whether it is the mental experience of 
an American or a Russian scientist. It is this identical meaning which 
we call the spiritual content of a scientific, artistic, or philosophical 
work. Thus, the unification of mankind by science, art, and philosophy 
remains a possibility. The endeavors of an organization such as the 
UNESCO are based on this identical meaning of the spiritual, in the 
midst of changing forms of its physical and psychical realizations. 

Since we have shown that the spiritual is not a specific “being,” 
not a reality in its own right, it becomes evident that in order to survive 
in history, it must be sustained by one or the other of the true modes of 
being: the psychical or the physical. The older of the two is the psy- 
chical mode of being. When civilizations were young, thousands of 
legends and folk songs existed during many centuries only in the 
memories of peoples, without being written down. This means that 
their mode of being was exclusively psychical. One generation taught 
them to the following. According to certain philologists, the psychical 
method of transmission was even used in the cases of such great epics 
as the Iliad, the Chanson de Roland, and the Nibelungenlied. When, 
after centuries, these epics were written down, their mode of being was 
no longer exclusively psychical, but became also physical. As civiliza- 
tions advance, the preservation of spiritual contents in physical materials 
becomes more and more frequent. Spiritual contents appear then in 
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inscriptions on stone, in handwritten or printed books, in scores, and, 
finally, in records and magnetophonic bands. As for the visual arts, 
their spiritual contents have, of course, always been materialized in 
physical carriers. 

Physical materialization is the surest form of the historical survival 
of a spiritual content, because in this form it is no longer exposed to 
the modifications it may undergo if it is reduced to psychical survival 
in the memories of the generations. 

What the subjective spirits of the writers, artists, scientists, phi- 
losophers, musicians, historians, et cetera, contribute during their life- 
times to the objective spirit of mankind leads an independent life, a 
spiritual life, which, in principle, may not be affected by the death of 
the creator concerned. As parts of the objective spirit ideas act in in- 
numerable different forms of psychical and physical realities, yet as 
identical in their meanings. The meaning subsists potentially beyond 
space and time, although actually different epochs may be interested in 
different aspects offered by an idea, a poem, a tragedy, a philosophical 
system, or a scientific theory, or may have lost the capacity of under- 
standing and appreciating them. Only in the last case may we speak of 
the death of their spirituality. 

To live in a “spiritual world” is to live in a world where physical 
objects and psychical experiences mean something beyond their imme- 
diate reality. Thanks to these meanings, life in such a world is so rich 
and manifold. Persons interested in intellectual matters or endowed 
with artistic sensitivity live in a world full of meanings for which the 
vulgar have no organ. Spiritual men live in many more dimensions 
than carnal men. 

Nature is generally considered the opposite of the spirit. In nature 
things perceived are what they appear to be, and nothing else. Nature 
is not “spiritual.” And yet, to the artistically sensitive person, nature is 
full of hidden meanings which the lyric poet, the painter, the musician, 
and other artists try to bring into the open. They “spiritualize” nature. 
And also to the natural scientist, the objects of nature are endowed 
with meanings hidden to the layman. However, the scientific considera- 
tion of nature is no longer the “natural” one, for natural science itself 
is the product of a spiritual activity, an activity in permanent search 
for meanings. 

All this makes us understand why Plato, in his Symposion, sum- 
mons us to procreate spiritual rather than corporeal children, for chil- 
dren such as those engendered by Homer, Hesiod, or Solon are im- 
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mortal. “Therefore,” he says, “many shrines have already been raised in 
their honor for the sake of children such as theirs, which were never 
built in honor of anyone for his human children.”*® 


19Plato, Symposion, 209 E. dy xai iepa fin yeyove dia rods 
Towvrous maiéas, dua rovs avOpwrivous obdevds Tw. 
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STANDING CoMMITTEES 


International Cultural Cooperation: John D. Goheen, Chairman 
(1969); Archie J. Bahm, Secretary for Asian Affairs (1967), George B. 
Burch (1967), W. R. Dennes (1967), Lewis M. Hammond (1967), 
Cornelius Krusé (1967), Richard P. McKeon (1966), Charles A. Moore 
(1966), Herbert W. Schneider (1968), Gregory Vlastos (1968). 

Publication: Lewis W. Beck, Chairman (1969); Marten ten Hoor 
(1967), W. R. Dennes (1968), Virgil Aldrich (1966), Keith Donnellan 
(1966), Edward H. Madden (1966). 

Information Service: Lionel Ruby, Chairman (1970); Ernest W. 
Adams (1966), William H. Leue (1966). 


SpeciAL CoMMITTEES 


Carus Lectures: Morris T. Keeton, Chairman (1969); (a) Virgil 
Aldrich, E. A. Moody; (b) William K. Frankena, Philip Wheelwright; 
(c) Glenn R. Morrow, Donald C. Williams. The terms of two mem- 
bers will expire after the selection of a Carus Lecturer. 

Bibliography of Philosophy: Paul W. Kurtz, Chairman (1969); 
Rollo Handy (1968), Herbert W. Schneider (1968). 

Philosophy in Education: William H. Hay, Chairman (1969); 
H. G. Alexander (1966), R. M. Chisholm (1967), Willis Moore (1967), 
Douglas Morgan (1966), Jerome A. Shaffer (1968), R. G. Turnbull 
(1967), Joseph Tussman (1968). 

Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy: Wayne 
A. R. Leys, Chairman (1968); Richard Popkin (1966), Roderick M. 
Chisholm (1967). 


DELEGATES 


Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies: Maurice 
Mandelbaum. 

Delegate to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science: Richard S. Rudner. 

Delegate to the United States National Commission for UNESCO: 
Lewis E. Hahn. 

The following were appointed to represent the Association: 

Ivor Leclerc and John R. Silber at the International Kant Congress 
in Bonn, Germany, July 26-30, 1965; 

Ernest W. Dewey at the inauguration of Charles Lewis Balcer as 
President of Augustana College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, September 
18, 1965; 
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Robert F. Creegan at the inauguration of Joseph C. Palamountain, 
Jr., as President of Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York, 
September 25, 1965; 

Jack Kaminsky at the inauguration of George Bruce Dearing as 
President of The State University of New York at Binghamton, Sep- 
tember 25, 1965; 

Robert F. Creegan at the inauguration of Harold C. Martin as 
President of Union College and Chancellor of Union University, 
Schenectady, New York, October 2, 1965; 

Charles L. Stevenson at the inauguration of Harold E. Sponberg as 
President of Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, October 2, 1965; 

Roderick M. Chisholm at the inauguration of Charles E. Hummel 
as President of Barrington College, Barrington, Rhode Island, October 
1, 1965, and at the inauguration of Father William Paul Haas as Presi- 
dent of Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island, October 9, 1965; 

George A. Clark at the inauguration of Willard Deming Lewis as 
President of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, October 10, 
1965; 

Carl Cohen at the inauguration of William Rea Keast as President 
of Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan, October 28, 1965; 

Robert Rosthal at the inauguration of J. Ralph Jolly as President of 
Greensboro College, Greensboro, North Carolina, October 28, 1965; 

Lewis E. Hahn and Cecil H. Miller at the Tenth National Confer- 
ence of the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO on “Man, Knowl- 
edge, and Freedom in International Development,” November 16-19, 
Kansas City, Missouri; 

Lewis E. Hahn at the White House Conference on International 
Cooperation, November 28-December 1, 1965. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Article I—Name 
The name of this organization shall be the American Philosophical 
Association. 


Article 


1. The membership shall be membership in one or more Divisions 
or Affiliated Conferences of the Association. 

2. The present Divisions are three: Eastern, Western, and Pacific. 
New divisions may be formed on application to the Board of Officers, 
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with the approval of the Board of Officers and of the Executive Com- 
mittees of all the existing Divisions. 

3. Regional groups organized on a permanent basis and holding 
one or more meetings a year may be recognized as Affiliated Confer- 
ences with the approval of the Board of Officers and of the Executive 
Committees of all existing Divisions, and with the provision that they 
have conditions of membership comparable to those prevailing in the 
Association. 

4. Each Division and Affiliated Conference shall elect its own 
members and officers and shall fix its own dues. 


Article III—Orricers 


1. The governing body of the Association shall be a Board of 
Officers, composed as follows: 

The President of each Division, during his term of office. 

The Secretary of each Division, during his term of office. 

The Chairman of each of the three standing committees of the 
Association. 

One member from each Division elected for a three-year term 
(terms staggered). 

A Secretary-Treasurer elected for a three-year term by the Board 
of Officers. 

The Chairman of the Board shall be elected by the Board from its 
membership for a three-year period. His term of office as Chairman 
shall not be affected by the expiration of his membership (otherwise) 
on the Board. 

2. The Board of Officers shall determine the percentage of the dues 
of each Division and Affiliated Conference which is to be collected 
annually from their several treasurers by the national Secretary-Treas- 
urer to defray the expenses of the Board of Officers and Standing Com- 
mittees, and shall apportion, collect, and disburse the pro rata share of 
the expense of special joint projects. 


Article 1V—Stanptnc CoMMITTEEs 


1. International Cultural Cooperation. 

2. Publication. 

3. Information Service and Placement. 

4. Any other committees which may be necessary for special proj- 
ects. (Their chairmen do not belong ex officio to the Board of Officers.) 

5. The Chairmen of these Committees to be elected for five-year 
terms by the Board of Officers. 
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Article V—PuBLicaTIONs 


The Association shall publish annually the proceedings and presi- 
dential addresses of the divisions together with the combined list of 
members and a report of the Board of Officers. This publication shall 
be in charge of the Secretary who shall furnish a copy to each member. 
The expense of publication shall be borne pro rata by the several 
divisions. 


Article VI—AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this constitution may be made by a concurrent 
majority vote of the members of each division present at its regular 
annual meeting. 


AcTIONS OF THE Boarp oF OFFICERS 


The following motions were put before the Board of Officers by 
mail for their comments and vote. All passed unanimously. 


Motion 65-7—That Lionel Ruby be appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Information Service for a term ending December 31, 1970. 


Motion 65-8—That the First Federal Savings and Loan Association of 
Herrin, Illinois, be designated a depository of this Association. 


Motion 65-9—That Maurice Mandelbaum be appointed as Delegate to 


the American Council of Learned Societies for a term ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. 


Motion 66-1—That the Board of Officers approve acceptance for the 
American Philosophical Association Fund of $3000 from the Asia 
Foundation to promote professional exchange between Asian and 
American philosophers. 


Further action was taken by the Board at its meeting of December 
11-12, 1965, as indicated in the following minutes. 


Board Meetinc, Decemser 11-12, 1965 


The first in what we expect to be a series of annual meetings of the 
National Board of Officers of the American Philosophical Association 
was called to order by Chairman Charles A. Baylis at 9:30 a.m., De- 
cember 11, 1965, in the Lincoln Room of the Pick-Congress Hotel in 
Chicago. Others present were Lewis W. Beck, William K. Frankena, 
John D. Goheen, Lewis E. Hahn, Carl G. Hempel, James L. Jarrett 
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(for Alfred Stern), Arnold B. Levison, Richard M. Martin (for 
Gregory Vlastos), Alan Pasch, Lionel Ruby, Charles L. Stevenson, and 
Donald A. Wells. Air travel complications prevented Paul D. Wienpahl 
from attending. The meetings of the Board were preceded by a day of 
conferences between Chairman Baylis, Secretary Hahn, and Divisional 
Secretaries Levison, Pasch, and Wells. 

This meeting of the National Board was planned as a working 
conference to review general policies of the Association and matters of 
concern to the various Divisions and the philosophical profession at 
large. The Board held morning, afternoon, and evening sessions on 
December 11 and a lengthy morning session on December 12. We 
gratefully acknowledge a grant from the Council for Philosophical 
Studies for expenses of this first meeting. 

At the request of Charles Baylis, Lewis Hahn outlined some salient 
features of the role of the association in relation to philosophers and 
the philosophical profession at large in Canada and the United States, 
with special reference to other philosophical organizations in the United 
States and Canada, the Divisions of the Association, the International 
Federation of Philosophical Societies (Fédération Internationale des 
Sociétés de Philosophie) and the International Institute of Philosophy, 
the Interamerican Philosophical Society, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the National Commission for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (NESCO), the Council for 
Philosophical Studies, and the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities. 

The Board reviewed in detail the relations of the Association with 
these organizations and recommended that the Divisions of the Associa- 
tion and the national as well as the divisional committees take all ap- 
propriate means to strengthen relations with these organization, in 
general, and, in particular, to encourage cooperation with organizations 
of professional philosophers in the United States and Canada. 

In view of the large number of teachers of Philosophy within the 
divisional territories who are not affiliated with the Association, the 
Board urged the Divisions to consider measures for more effective re- 
cruitment of new members for the Association. 

The Board expressed pleasure in the selection of our Association in 
1965 as one of the sixty learned societies and organizations represented 
in the United States National Commission for UNESCO, and Lewis 
Hahn indicated that as Association representative to the Commission 
he would be expected to prepare annual reports for inclusion in the 
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Proceedings (paralleling those of our delegates to the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science). 

William Frankena, Chairman of the Council, reported on the ac- 
tivities of the Council for Philosophical Studies and indicated that the 
Council would be happy to be regarded as one channel for the Associa- 
tion. He pointed out that some of the activities of the Council in sup- 
porting research and teaching in Philosophy are along the lines origi- 
nally envisaged for the Association Committee to Advance Original 
Work in Philosophy and that the present Chairman of this Committee 
(Wayne Leys) is a member of the Council. All of the members of the 
Council are also members of the Association. It was the sense of the 
Board that cooperation with the Council would be mutually advan- 
tageous as well as beneficial for the philosophical profession at large. 

The Board reviewed the steps leading to the creation of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities and noted with 
pleasure various ways in which the Association directly and through 
the ACLS and the Commission on the Humanities had had a hand in 
helping bring this about. It was suggested by William Frankena and 
unanimously agreed that the Chairman should write to Henry Allen 
Moe and Barnaby Keeney, the Chairman and the Chairman Designate 
of the National Endowment for the Humanities, expressing our satis- 
faction at the creation of the National Foundation and indicating our 
belief that this Act is a great step forward in the life of both the Hu- 
manities and the Arts. It was further agreed that Charles Baylis should 
express the readiness of the members of the Board, individually and as 
a group, to participate in the work of the Foundation in any way that 
they can. 

The Board considered at length the work of the standing and 
special committees of the Association, receiving statements from the 
committee chairmen present and having reports on the others from 
the Secretary. Lewis Beck reported that requests for publication grants 
from the Committee on Publication are so few as to suggest that the 
need for these funds is much less than in former years, and he indi- 
cated that the Committee is studying this situation with a view to pos- 
sible recommendations later to the Board. 

The main concern of the Board, however, was with the organiza- 
tion of the Association in relation to the various functions it serves and 
with ways of improving its effectiveness. The Board discussed the pos- 
sible desirability of streamlining the organization, improving communi- 
cations, and centralizing some functions to increase efficiency and avoid 
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duplication of efforts. Some of us have long felt that it was something 
of an anomaly that we should select thirteen or fourteen leading mem- 
bers of the Association to serve on the National Board and yet make 
no provision for bringing the entire group together to discuss problems 
of the Association and the Philosophical profession at large. This 
anomaly is the greater in view of the fact that in the strict sense of the 
term there are no national meetings of the Association but only annual 
divisional meetings to which members of any division are welcome. It 
was agreed by the Board that since much more significant representa- 
tion of our membership could be had through annual meetings of the 
Board and this would facilitate communication and greatly improve 
the Association’s procedures for dealing with the problems facing the 
profession, meetings should be held annually so far as practicable. 

There was discussion of the possibility of a national newsletter 
either through seeking to make the Western Division Newsletter na- 
tional in scope or working out something through one of the journals 
or some other agency. In view of some new developments such as The 
Bulletin of Philosophy, which seeks news items concerning philosophi- 
cal activities and meetings, no action was taken, but it was agreed to 
consider this question further at a later meeting. 

Richard Martin suggested setting up a committee to review the 
constitutions of the Divisions and the Association. This was discussed 
at length, but no action was taken. There was some feeling that this 
should be explored further later in the light of how some of the pro- 
posals made at this meeting work out. 

James Jarrett proposed that a series of information papers be de- 
veloped concerning possible support from different government agen- 
cies or foundations for teaching, program development, and research 
in Philosophy—for example, from the U.S. Office of Education. There 
was some discussion as to whether this should be referred in whole or 
in part to the Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy, or 
the Committee on Philosophy in Education, or to a new committee; 
and the Chairman was authorized, in consultation with the Secretary, 
to set up a special committee if necessary or to refer the matter to ap- 
propriate existing committees. James Jarrett agreed to provide an infor- 
mation paper on the U.S. Office of Education. 

The Board studied a proposal from the Antioch Press to handle 
billing of members for the Divisions and maintain records of member- 
ship status, changes of address, and the like. If details can be worked 
out satisfactorily, this would provide in a central office an economic 
service which would greatly reduce the mechanical load of the Divi- 
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sional Secretaries, avoid considerable duplication of effort, afford con- 
tinuity through changing Secretaries, make for more efficient operation, 
and free more time for the Secretaries for policy matters. The Board 
agreed to adopt the Antioch Plan subject to satisfactory working out 
of details and approval by the National Secretary and the Divisional 
Secretaries. 

The Executive Committee of the Eastern Division recommended 
to the Board that in the light of the Eastern Division’s recent action to 
pay an honorarium to its Secretary-Treasurer similar action be con- 
sidered for the National Secretary-Treasurer. As the chief executive 
officer of the Association the Secretary-Treasurer carries a heavy portion 
of the work of the Board, and though the associations with leading 
members of our profession are rewarding ones, the office constitutes a 
serious drain on the time and energy of the one who holds it. An hon- 
orarium would help compensate the holder for loss of time from other 
activities. The Board decided that an honorarium of $2500 a year should 
be paid to the National Secretary-Treasurer beginning as of July 1, 
1966. 

The Board then studied at length the annual assessment to be 
made on the Divisions for expenses of the Board, National Office, and 
committees. It was noted that in spite of the fact that costs have in- 
creased in some instances manyfold there had been no change in the 
annual assessment for expenses of the Board and National Office for 
more than thirty years. It was further noted that salaries for our mem- 
bers have improved substantially during this period, and membership 
dues for the APA are among the lowest of the major societies. The 
Board felt that provision should be made for travel expenses of the 
Secretary-Treasurer and increased expenses of his office as well as a 
modest allocation for the Chairman of the Board. Alternative ways of 
meeting these expenses were discussed, and it was hoped that some of 
them could be met from advertising in the Proceedings; but with the 
added costs, the expenses of an annual Board meeting, and an honor- 
arium for the Secretary-Treasurer, there seemed to be no alternative 
to raising the assessment of the Divisions from 50¢ to $2.50 per mem- 
ber. Accordingly, John Goheen moved, Carl Hempel seconded the 
motion, and it was voted to set the assessment of the Divisions at $2.50 
a member. 

The Board agreed to continue the annual allocation of the Com- 
mittee on Bibliography at $150 and appropriated $150 for the expenses 
of the Committee on International Cultural Cooperation. 

Milton C. Nahm asked that the Board consider adding to the pres- 
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ent list of members in the Proceedings another list based on a geo- 
graphical distribution. The Board agreed that this would be useful but 
felt that we should not incur this additional expense at this time in 
view of the availability of a georaphical listing in Archie Bahm’s Direc- 
tory of American Philosophers. 

Professor Nahm also suggested that the Board set up a clearing 
house for Ph.D. dissertations. If a committee were set up to record dis- 
sertation titles and give them sufficient publicity, supervisors of disser- 
tations would know what is being written on and unfortunate dupli- 
cation could be avoided. This was discussed at length, but the Board 
felt that for the most part duplication of titles in Philosophy was less 
serious than in many other fields. Lewis Beck suggested that having 
two able translators at work on the same project without knowledge of 
the other constituted a more serious form of duplication. 

Since Lewis Hahn’s term of office ends on June 30, 1966, the Board 
unanimously approved the appointment of Robert G. Turnbull as Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the National Board of Officers for a three-year term 
ending June 30, 1969. 

The final item of business was a resolution presented by Carl G. 
Hempel and duly voted by the Board: Resolved that the Board of 
Officers take notice of the retirement, on June 30, 1966, of Professor 
Lewis E. Hahn as National Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Philosophical Association, and that it express to him, and record in 
these minutes, its deep appreciation for his untiring devotion, his 
sound judgment, and his effectiveness and imagination in discharging, 
for two consecutive three-year terms, the crucially important, and in- 
creasingly complex and demanding, duties of his office. 


Lewis E. Haun 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO 
AMERICAN CounciL oF LEARNED SocIeTIES 


The forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Council of 
Learned Societies was held in Washington, D.C., on January 20-21, 
1966. It was attended by the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Philosophical Association, Lewis Hahn, and by Maurice Mandelbaum, 
the Association’s delegate. Members of our Association who served as 
delegates from other constituent societies were: Holcombe Austin for 
the American Society for Aesthetics; Robert N. Beck and Paul G. 
Kuntz for the Metaphysical Society of America; and Paul Oskar 
Kristeller for the Renaissance Society of America. In addition, William 
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Frankena attended the session devoted to a discussion of the newly 
established National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities; having 
been a member of the Commission on the Humanities, whose report 
provided a powerful impetus for the establishment of the Foundation, 
he was among the guests especially honored at the annual banquet. 

At the time of the annual meeting, President Johnson had not yet 
appointed the twenty-six members of the Council for the Humanities 
Endowment. As a consequence, Henry Allen Moe, who is to serve as 
Chairman of the Endowment for the Humanities until July 1, 1966, 
and Barnaby Keeney, who will serve as Chairman thereafter, were not 
in a position to outline the policies that are to be followed by the 
Endowment. However, they were able to discuss the intent of the 
Congress in establishing the Foundation, and in this discussion they 
were joined by Roger Stevens, the Chairman of the Endowment for 
the Arts. Following this discussion they invited questions from the 
floor, and a lively and undoubtedly helpful question and discussion 
period ensued. S. Dillon Ripley, the Director of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tutions, who is to serve as Chairman of the Federal Council on the 
Arts and Humanities, was also able to attend this session. It was an- 
nounced that Charles Frankel of our Association will serve on the 
Federal Council as the representative of the Department of State. 

The address at the annual banquet was given by Vice-President 
Hubert H. Humphrey, and it (like the occasion itself) was in celebra- 
tion of the passage of the bill establishing the National Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities. The delegates, secretaries, and guests re- 
ceived the Vice-President’s speech with warm acclaim. 

At the business meeting of the Council the following day, the year 
was reviewed, and the financial status of the ACLS appraised. The out- 
standing success of the year was, of course, the passage of the bill estab- 
lishing the National Foundation, but there was almost no front on 
which progress was not made. Lewis Hahn once again served as chair- 
man of the Conference of Secretaries of the Constituent Societies, and 
reported on the Conference to the delegates. The Conference explored 
a very large number of issues which are of concern to the academic 
community, such as the policy of the Office of Education with respect 
to copyright on research which it supports, and the possibility of ob- 
taining dependency allowances for Fulbright lecturers abroad. The 
delegates to the Council expressed appreciation for the work of the 
Conference of Secretaries; it was decided that the various issues should 
be pressed through actions to be taken by the constituent societies, and 
by the central office of the ACLS, rather than through action by the 
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delegates. 

Professor Hahn informed the delegates that he will be retiring 
from the office of Secretary-Treasurer of our Association at the end of 
June. I know that I speak not only for the other delegates to the Coun- 
cil, but for the Conference of Secretaries as well, in saying that Pro- 
fessor Hahn’s work has been deeply appreciated, and that his presence 
will be missed at future annual meetings. 

As most members of the profession know, by action of the Board 
of Directors, the ACLS has raised its maximum stipends to Fellows; 
however, in doing so it has decided to place an age limit of fifty years 
on those who apply to become Fellows. During the year covered by the 
Annual Report for 1964-65, the number of members of our Association 
who received financial aid from the ACLS increased appreciably. The 
following were designated as Fellows: Paul J. R. Desjardins, Frederick 
I. Dretske, Murray J. Kiteley, Gerasimos X. Santas, Carl P. Wellman, 
and Robert M. Yost, Jr. In addition, Lawrence Sklar received a Study 
Fellowship, and Grants-in-Aid were received by Montgomery Furth, 
Ivor Leclerc, Victor A. Lowe, Arthur McGrade, and Colin M. Tur- 
bayne. A Grant for Latin American Studies was made to Francis 
Myers, and eight members of our Association received grants for attend- 
ing international congresses abroad. 

In the election for Directors for the coming year, Robert M. 
Lumiansky was reelected Chairman of the Board; Louis Gottschalk, 
Vice-Chairman; Curt F. Buhler, Secretary; and Whitney J. Oates, 
Treasurer. In the election for the two vacancies on the Board, George 
W. Stone, Jr. and Walter M. Whitehill were elected to succeed them- 
selves. One new constituent society was elected to membership in the 
ACLS: The Society for Ethnomusicology. Since its application had 
previously been discussed at length, the delegates ratified the Board’s 
recommendation, based on the recommendation of an ad hoc commit- 
tee, that it be granted immediate membership. A recommendation that 
the Economic History Association be granted ACLS membership was 
placed before the delegates: action on that recommendation will be 
taken at the next annual meeting. 


Maurice MANDELBAUM 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
Unirep States NaTionaL CoMMIssION For UNESCO 


The purpose of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, UNESCO, according to its Constitution, is to 
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contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science, and culture in order to further uni- 
versal respect for justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms affirmed for the peoples of the world in the 
Charter of the United Nations. The fulfillment of this purpose requires 
the active cooperation of the citizens of its member states, and each 
member state is expected to make suitable arrangements for associating 
its principal bodies interested in educational, scientific, and cultural 
matters with the work of UNESCO, preferably by the formation of a 
National Commission broadly representative of the Government and 
such bodies. 

Accordingly, in 1946 Congress established the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO to advise the Department of State on 
our participation in UNESCO. The functions of the National Com- 
mission are “(a) to advise the Government of the United States in 
matters relating to UNESCO and in all matters referred to the Com- 
mission by the Secretary of State; (b) to act in a consultative capacity 
with regard to the appointment of the United States delegates to the 
General Conference of UNESCO [the principal governing body of 
UNESCO which meets every two years]; (c) to advise the delegations 
of the United States to the General Conference of UNESCO with re- 
gard to the activities of the latter; (d) to serve as an agency of liaison 
with organizations, institutions, and individuals in the United States 
cooperating or interested in the UNESCO program; and (e) to pro- 
mote an understanding of the general objectives of UNESCO on the 
part of the people of the United States.” 

The Commission is composed of 100 citizens who serve without 
pay and who are drawn largely from the fields of education, science, 
and culture. Sixty members are nominated by national voluntary or- 
ganizations, and there is a system of rotation for these organizations. 
Twenty-five are representatives of educational, cultural, and scientific 
interests of Federal, State, and local governments, and fifteen are 
selected at large. Organizations invited to nominate members are asked 
to submit a panel of three candidates from which one person is ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State after a review by the Commission. 
The American Philosophical Association was represented on the Com- 
mission in 1965 for the first time with the appointment of Lewis E. 
Hahn. 

The Commission is assisted by a Secretariat which is a part of the 
Department of State and is financed through annual congressional 
appropriations. The present head of the Secretariat is L. A. Minnich, 
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Executive Secretary for the Commission. 

Through participation in the work of the National Commission 
the American Philosophical Association has an opportunity to be repre- 
sented on the policy-making councils which seek to use the educational, 
scientific, and cultural arts of peace against war. We are also provided 
with a massive flow of substantive and factual information concerning 
governmental and intergovernmental activities for developing mutual 
understanding between peoples and furthering world peace. We have 
an opportunity also to help keep alive and vital the original UNESCO 
emphasis on intellectual cooperation in the face of the shift of 
UNESCO’s program emphasis to technical assistance. 

As a participating organization we are expected to develop and 
execute at least one project in international understanding and co- 
operation annually—as, for example, our Asia Foundation project for 
cooperating with Asian philosophers under the direction of our Com- 
mittee on International Cultural Cooperation. We are also expected to 
make an annual report for our members on the work of the Commis- 
sion as well as an annual report to the Commission on the American 
Philosophical Association’s activities in the field of international under- 
standing an cooperation. 

The Association was represented at the Twenty-Eighth Meeting of 
the Commission in Kansas City on November 15-16, 1965, by Lewis 
Hahn. The Commission considered UNESCO’s role for peace and its 
own procedures for advising the Government on UNESCO matters, 
and elected officers for the coming year. UNESCO Assistant Director 
General for Administration John E. Fobes conveyed the greetings of 
Director General René Maheu, who is, as you know, a philosopher, 
and reported on developments. Minister Robert H. B. Wade, U.S. Per- 
manent Representative to UNESCO, discussed highlights of the pro- 
posed budget and program for 1967-68. Dr. Robert C. Leestmas, Direc- 
tor of the Multilateral Policy Planning Staff, Department of State, sug- 
gested the need for a clear statement of priorities on a long-term basis 
for “the unique things that UNESCO can do better than other organi- 
zations” and sought the assistance of the Commission in increasing the 
number of qualified Americans in UNESCO headquarters and field 
positions. 

Raymond D. Nasher, Executive Director of the White House Con- 
ference on International Cooperation, outlined the organization and 
objectives of the Conference. 

Dr. Thomas F. Malone, Director of Research for the Travelers 
Insurance Company and representative of the American Geophysical 
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Union, was elected Chairman of the Commission for a two-year term 
to succeed Dr. Harvie Branscomb. 

The Tenth National Conference of the Commission, addressed to 
the theme of “Man, Knowledge, and Freedom in International Devel- 
opment,” followed immediately after the Commission meeting in 
Kansas City, November 16-19, 1965, with Lewis Hahn and Cecil H. 
Miller as Association representatives. With nearly 100 speakers and 
panelists and approximately 1200 delegates and observers, there were 
numerous interesting papers and some very lively discussion from the 
floor. Our Kansas City hosts provided a variety of entertainment and 
generous hospitality from a jazz concert to special exhibits, other 
musical events, and a reception at the Nelson Art Gallery. 

Association members may also be interested to hear that Director 
General of UNESCO Maheu has appointed Dr. Jeanne Hersch, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the Faculty of Letters of the University of 
Geneva, as Director of the UNESCO Division of Philosophy. 


June 30, 1966 Lewis E. Haun 


Reports oF CoMMITTEES 
Committee on International Cultural Cooperation 


The Committee reports with regret that Professor William Ernest 
Hocking, a member of the Committee for many years, died on June 12, 
1966. The terms of Professors Charles Morris and F. S. C. Northrup 
expired on December 31, 1965, and the Committee expresses its appre- 
ciation for their participation during their periods of membership on 
this Committee. Filling the vacancies on the Committee is now before 
the National Board of the American Philosophical Association. 

The Committee stands prepared to cooperate in any way possible 
with various international organizations and international conferences, 
although its present lack of funds limits its functions. During the course 
of the year the Committee has been in correspondence with major 
international organizations such as UNESCO, the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, and the American Council of Learned Societies in 
relation to their exchange programs and other international activities. 
Considerable information has been derived from this correspondence, 
and recently it has been suggested that the Committee could perform a 
useful service in making the exchange programs more widely known 
among American philosophers and aiding the various international 
organizations in planning the visits of foreign philosophers. The Com- 
mittee will attempt during the coming year to comply with these re- 
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quests insofar as possible, and important information made available 
to the Committee will be reported and circulated through the national 
office. 

The Committee is at present in correspondence with the Seventh 
Inter-American Congress of Philosophy to be held in Quebec, Canada, 
in June of 1967, and has explored ways and means, at the request of the 
Canadian Planning Committee, to help bring Latin American philoso- 
phers to the Congress. A plan is now being worked out with the De- 
partment of State by which Latin American philosophers invited to 
the Congress will, in advance of their attendance at the Canadian Con- 
gress, be given “visitor grants” to the United States for the period im- 
mediately preceding the Congress. Although grants of this kind cannot 
be made for attendance at the Canadian Congress as such, they will 
afford their recipients the major costs of transportation from Latin 
America as well as the opportunity to meet other American philoso- 
phers. The additional expenses of travel from the United States to 
Canada and return will be handled by the Canadian Planning Com- 
mittee for the Congress. 

It is evident that the Committee should, if it is to function in any 
significant way as a committee of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, be active in the promotion of international congresses such as the 
Canadian Congress, and the Committee would welcome suggestions 
from the national membership of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion as to international meetings which it should either sponsor or aid 
or both. 

The program under the continuing grant from the Asia Founda- 
tion, which has been ably supervised by Professor Archie Bahm, has 
served a valuable purpose in professional relations with Asian scholars. 
Under the terms of the grant, increased from $2,500 to $3,000 for 1966, 
American journals are being sent to Asian institutions and Asian phi- 
losophers as gift subscriptions up to a period of three years, and mem- 
berships in the American Philosophical Association for Asian scholars 
may also be supported for the same period. The funds under the grant 
also exist for internal travel in the United States for Asian scholars who 
wish to attend regional meetings and conferences. In addition to the 
existing Asia Foundation grant for the purposes just indicated, the 
Asia Foundation is also willing to consider paying the external travel 
costs of Asian philosophers who might be invited to the United States 
for research or teaching. Requests for these funds should be addressed 
to the Committee. Also, the Committee would welcome from members 
of the Association suggestions for gift subscriptions of American philo- 
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sophical journals to Asian institutions as well as suggestions for mem- 
berships for Asian scholars in the American Philosophical Association. 

During the past year the Committee has granted travel funds in- 
ternal to the United States to Professor I. C. Sharma, Department of 
Philosophy, Udaipur University, India, and Professor Michio Okamoto, 
Department of Philosophy and Department of Education, Kobe Col- 
lege, Japan. 

Under the 1965 grant members of the Association will be interested 
to know that 174 subscriptions to 20 different American philosophical 
journals have been sent to 46 Asian libraries. Twenty-seven member- 
ships in the American Philosophical Association have been extended to 
Asian philosophers on nomination by APA members. In addition, 27 
Asian institutions have received copies of the Directory of American 
Philosophers III. Various Asian scholars and libraries have expressed 
appreciation for this assistance. 

The expenditure of funds from the national office of the American 
Philosophical Association was as follows: 


$150.00 

June, 1966 Joun D. Goueen, Chairman 


Committee on Publication 


The Committee approved one grant-in-aid in an amount not to 
exceed $1400 to cover some editorial costs on a series of books being 
published by a university press. It has one manuscript under ex- 
amination. 

The Committee is considering whether its policy of making sub- 
ventions for publication is the most productive way of using its funds. 
It is considering various alternatives, including (a) grants in aid during 
the preparation of books for publication and (b) offering a prize for 
an outstanding publication. The Committee will welcome comments on 
these possibilities and suggestions for other ways in which it can be of 
help to members of the Association. 


Lewis W. Beck 
Source Book Series 
Mathematical Logic, edited by John van Heijenoort, will be pub- 
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lished by Harvard University Press in January, 1967. Also scheduled 
for publication in early 1967 are Modern Geology, edited by Kirtley 
Mather, and Modern Chemistry, edited by Henry Leicester. Near com- 
pletion are Classical Analysis (Garrett Birkhoff) and Renaissance and 
Enlightenment Mathematics (Dirk Struik). 

The following volumes are in various stages of preparation: Botany 
1850-1925 (Otto Solbrig); Zoology, 1850-1925 (Everett Mendelsohn) ; 
Medieval Science (Edward Grant); Islamic Science (A. I. Sabra); 
Mathematics 1900-1950 (Garrett Birkhoff); Theories of Scientific 
Method (Laurens Laudan); and Modern Physics (Max Jammer). 

The volumes in the Series already published include: Source Book 
in the History of Psychology (R. H. Herrnstein and E. G. Boring); 
Source Book in Astronomy 1900-1950 (Harlow Shapley); Source Book 
in Mathematics (D. E. Smith); Source Book in Astronomy (Harlow 
Shapley and Helen E. Howarth); Source Book in Physics (W. F. 
Magie); Source Book in Chemistry (Henry M. Leicester and Herbert 
S. Klickstein) ; Source Book in Geology (Kirtley F. Mather and Shirley 
L. Mason); Source Book in Animal Biology (Thomas S. Hall); and 
Source Book in Greek Science (Morris R. Cohen and I. E. Drabkin). 

The Editorial Board, in addition to the General Editor, includes 
Professors I. Bernard Cohen (Harvard); Marshall Clagett (Institute 
for Advanced Study); C. J. Ducasse (Brown); Ernst Mayr (Harvard) ; 
Ernest Moody (U.C.L.A.); Ernest Nagel (Columbia); Harlow Shap- 
ley (Harvard); and Harry Woolf (Johns Hopkins). 


June, 1966 Epwarp H. Mappen, General Editor 


Committee on Information Service 
The Committee’s activities during the past year, with comparative 
figures for 1964-65, are indicated in the statistical report shown below: 


1965-66 1964-65 
Number of openings reported to the Committee.. 356 327 
Openings in which Committee help was requested 325 281 


Filled by Committee Nominees................ 103 81 
Filled by Committee registrants not nominated.. 30 23 
Filled by non-registrants.....................0.. 42 79 
Openings as yet unfilled........................ 27 16 
Results unreported to date .................... 87 63 
Registrants appointed to jobs not listed with the 
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Note that the “Openings reported” item is the sum of the second 
and last lines. “Committee helped requested” includes (a) requests for 
the mailing of announcements of openings to registrants, (b) requests 
for lists of active candidates, and (c) use of the Committee services at 
the Divisional meetings. The last line refers to openings in which Com- 
mittee help was not requested. 

During the year more than 300 candidates registered with the Com- 
mittee. At the end of the year there were about 50 active candidates. 
This is an all-time low in the number of active registrants, just as the 
number of openings reported reached an all-time high. It is worthy of 
note, however, that there seems to be a temporary stabilization in terms 
of new openings, since this is the first year during the last decade in 
which there has not been a substantial percentage gain in the number 
of new openings reported. 

In all, 163 registrants received appointments for 1966-67 as com- 
pared with 148 for the previous year. The number of jobs filled by 
nominees is the largest in the Committee’s history. 

The financial statement to June 30, 1966, is as follows: 


Receipts 
$427.06 
Received from APA, Lewis E. Hahn, Secretary- 
Treasurer, April 11, 1965.................. 800.00 $1227.06 
Expenditures 


The Committee was represented by Professors Ernest W. Adams 
and William H. Leue at the Pacific and Eastern Divisional meetings, 
respectively, in San Francisco and New York. The Convention Place- 
ment Service of the U.S. Employment Service again conducted the 
placement service at the Western Division meeting in Minneapolis. The 
Committee hopes to have these services at all future Divisional meetings. 

The Committee thanks Professors Alan Pasch (Eastern), Donald 
A. Wells (Pacific), and Arnold B. Levison (Western) for their help in 
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making arrangements for the Placement Services at the three Divisional 
meetings. 


June 30, 1966 Lionet Rusy 


Committee on Philosophy in Education 


No new matters have come up during the year. Two members 
(Professors Gutmann and Garlan) left the Committee at the expiration 
of their terms and have been replaced by Professors Tussman and 
Shaffer. Professor Shaffer is Secretary of the newly organized Council 
for Philosophical Studies and thus provides a ready channel for that 
body to communicate with this Committee. 


June 30, 1966 WituaMm H. Hay 


Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy 


1. On recommendation of this Committee the American Council of 
Learned Societies awarded travel grants to Professors Friedrich Solmsen 
and Abraham Edel to enable them to attend the Symposium Aris- 
totelicum at Goteborg, Sweden, in August, 1966. The ACLS also made 
grants to L. E. Loemker, Anna-Teresa Tymieniecka, and Nicholas 
Rescher who were invited to present papers at the Leibniz Congress in 
Hannover, Germany, in November, 1966. 

I should like to take this opportunity to emphasize the importance 
of making application for travel grants at least seven or eight months 
before the time of the meeting. The application should be addressed to 
the national Secretary of the American Philosophical Association, and 
should contain full information about the nature of the international 
meeting and the applicant’s reasons for attending. Since the American 
Council of Learned Societies’ funds for this purpose are limited, it is 
unlikely that grants will be awarded unless the applicant has been in- 
vited to present a paper, and the grant will normally cover only econ- 
omy-class airplane fare. 

2. I have been asked also to make a report of progress on behalf of 
the Council for Philosophical Studies, all fourteen members of which 
are members of the American Philosophical Association, although 
only three of them are official representatives of the three Divisions. 

The Summer Institute on “Ethics and the Philosophy of Mind” 
will be held at the University of Colorado from June 20 to July 29, 1966. 
The staff will consist of Miss Anscombe and Messrs. Albritton, Baier, 
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Chisholm, Frankena, Hampshire, and Rawls. Fifty-three teachers of 
philosophy were selected from among more than 400 who completed 
applications. All of the successful applicants have Ph.D.s in philosophy 
and have been teaching for at least four years. Twenty-three come from 
state-supported institutions, sixteen from church-supported institutions, 
and sixteen from independent institutions. Some thirty states are rep- 
resented, and three members of the Institute will come from Can- 
ada. The expense of the Institute is underwritten by the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

The Council for Philosophical Studies met twice during the current 
academic year and considered proposals for summer institutes in 1967 
and later, as well as proposals for some working conferences. One of 
the proposed working conferences has already been held, namely, a 
meeting of the National Board of Officers of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association (December 11-12, 1965, in Chicago). The expense of 
this conference was underwritten because of the increasing difficulty of 
transacting Association business by correspondence. A number of con- 
structive plans were developed at the Chicago meeting and will, no 
doubt, be reported elsewhere. 

Professor Jerome Shaffer of Swarthmore College continues to serve 
as Secretary of the Council for Philosophical Studies. Correspondence 
with the Council should be addressed to him. 

3. One other topic should be included in this report: the Council of 
the Humanities, authorized by Congress this last year, has been organ- 
ized. Professor A. W. Levi of Washington University is the only phi- 
losopher in the membership of the Council. There seems to be some 
uncertainty regarding appropriations for future programs, and only 
recently were guidelines published, with the result that it is still too 
early to be sure about the kinds of grants that will be made. 

The press release of Dr. Henry Allen Moe, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, released March 20, 1966, men- 
tioned assistance to individuals in the form of summer fellowships, full 
year fellowships, and advanced study grants. Dr. Moe also listed a 
number of contemplated types of assistance to group activities, includ- 
ing computer-oriented humanistic research, translations, study of edu- 
cational uses of radio and television, preparation of editions of Ameri- 
can writers, work on public and private papers of great Americans and 
definitive editions. 


June 30, 1966 Wayne A. R. Leys 
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Committee on Bibliography 


The Bibliography of Philosophy carried notices of 1687 philo- 
sophical books published throughout the world in 1965 (Volume XII). 
The number of books published in philosophy and psychology in the 
United States in 1965 increased by 28% over the previous year (accord- 
ing to Publisher’s Weekly). 

Preparations are now under way to publish a twelve-year index 
(1954-66), which will include over 15,000 books published during that 
time and included in the pages of the Bibliography. When completed, 
this should be an indispensable tool, facilitating research on a variety 
of philosophical subjects. The twelve-year index will be made available 
to subscribers of the Bibliography at a special rate, but it can also be 
used separately. 

The Bibliography has again undergone a major change in its for- 
mat, this time by increasing the amount of English. Hereafter, readers 
who cannot manage foreign languages will find that the bulk of ab- 
stracts and prefatory material have been translated into English. Peter 
Hare has been appointed as an Assistant Director of the U.S. Editorial 
Center of the Bibliography of Philosophy. 

The French and American Committees on Bibliography have pro- 
posed to UNESCO that a permanent International Center of Docu- 
mentation be established as a clearing house for all information on 
philosophy on a world wide basis, and that this information be pub- 
lished on a regular basis by means of future editions of the International 
Directory of Philosophy and Philosophers. 

Receipts during the year by the Committee on Bibliography were 
$150, and expenditures were the same. 


June 30, 1966 Paut Kurtz, Chairman 
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Aupit Report 


HORWATH & HORWATH 
Accountants & Auditors 
946 West Main Street 
Carbondale, Illinois 62902 


July 27, 1966 


Executive Committee 
The American Philosophical Association 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


We have examined the balance sheet of The American Philosophi- 
cal Association as of June 30, 1966, and the related statements of cash 
receipts and disbursements for the year then ended. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such 
other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circum- 
stances except as follows: 


Because of the limited time available, we were unable to independ- 
ently verify cash receipts from the Western Division of $3,500, 
grant from Asia Foundation of $3,000, and gift for Alfred Schutz 
Philosophical Award of $4,000. 


In our opinion, subject to the above qualification, the accompany- 
ing balance sheet and related statements of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments present fairly the financial position of The American Philosophi- 
cal Association at June 30, 1966, and its cash transactions for the year 
then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles 
applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year on the cash 
basis of accounting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Horwatu & HorwatH 
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THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
EASTERN DIVISION 


Newty Exectep Orricers For 1966 


President—Paul Weiss 

Vice-President—Alice Ambrose Lazerowitz 

Secretary-Treasurer—Alan Pasch 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Gregory Vlastos ex officio for 
one year, Hilary Putnam (1966), N. L. Wilson (1966), Richard Martin 
(1967), J. B. Schneewind (1967), Kurt E. Baier (1968), and Richard M. 
Rorty (1968). 


Orricers For 1965 


President—Gregory Vlastos 

Vice-President—Richard B. Brandt 

Secretary-Treasurer—Alan Pasch 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and E. A. Burtt ex officio for one 
year, Adolf Griinbaum (1965), John A. Irving (1965), Hilary Putnam 
(1966), N. L. Wilson (1966), Richard Martin (1967), and J. B. Schneewind 
(1967). 


ProGRAM 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the Eastern Division was held at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel, New York City, December 27-29, 1965. The following pro- 
gram was presented: 


Monday, December 27 
(Afternoon) 


A. Joint Symposium with Association for Symbolic Logic: CURRENT STATUS 
OF SET THEORY. W. V. Quine, Chairman 
Principal Speakers: Hilary Putnam, G. Takeuti, Hao Wang 
Commentators: Ernest Nagel, Charles Parsons 
B. Symposium: IMPERATIVES, REASONS FOR ACTION, AND MORALS. 
A. I. Melden, Chairman 
Principal Speaker: Alasdair MacIntyre 
Commentators: D. S. Shwayder, Joseph Margolis 
C. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Milton Nahm, Chairman 
John P. Anton: The Meaning of ‘Ho Logos tes Ousias’ 
Commentator: James L. Celarier 
Lynn E. Rose: The ‘Deuteros Plous’ in Plato’s “Phaedo” 
Commentator: Julius M. E. Moravesik 
Richard A. Smyth: Wolff's Views on the Structure of the Analytic 
Commentator: Robert Paul Wolff 
D. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. John Rawls, Chairman 
William T. Blackstone: The Principle of Equality 
Commentator: Frederick A. Olafson 
Edward Kent: A Critique of the “Neo-command” Theory of Legal Rights 
Commentator: W. E. Schlaretzki 
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David Sidorsky: A “Paradox” in Some Interpretations of Natural Rights 
Commentator: Hugo A. Bedau 
CARUS LECTURES: FACTS, CATEGORIES, AND EXPERIENCE 
Richard P. McKeon: Lecture I. The Discovery of the Concrete. E. A. Burtt, 
Chairman 


(Evening) 
SMOKER 


Tuesday, December 28 
(Morning) 


A. Symposium: THE ETHICAL DIMENSIONS OF THE CONCEPT OF AC- 
TION. Richard B. Brandt, Chairman 
Principal Speaker: John Ladd 
Commentators: Kurt E. Baier, J. B. Schneewind 
B. Symposium: ON WHAT IS NATURALLY NECESSARY. May Brodbeck, 
Chairman 
Principal Speaker: Romane Clark 
Commentators: Roger C. Buck, Peter Achinstein 
C. EXISTENTIALISM. William Barrett, Chairman 
George A. Schrader: Descriptive and Normative Meaning in Ethics 
Commentator: Asher Moore 
Alastair McKinnon: Kierkegaard: ‘Paradox’ and Irrationalism 
Commentator: W. Winslow Shea 
D. PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. Donald C. Williams, Chairman 
Raziel Abelson: Persons, P-Predicates, and Robots 
Commentator: Bernard Gert 
Gerald E. Myers: On How I Heed 
Commentator: Frederick A. Siegler 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


(Afternoon) 


A. Symposium: THE SIMPLICITY OF OTHER MINDS. Robert M. Yost, 
Chairman 
Principal Speaker: Paul Ziff 
Commentators: Alvin Plantinga, Sydney Shoemaker 
B. Symposium: ETHICS AND THE LOGIC OF DECISION. Ernest Nagel, 
Chairman 
Principal Speaker: Richard C. Jeffrey 
Commentators: Carl G. Hempel, J. Sayer Minas 
C. PHILOSOPHY OF LOGIC: Everett J. Nelson, Chairman 
R. B. Angell: Existential Import and Logic 
Commentators: Alice A. Lazerowitz, Thomas E. Patton 
John Heintz: /dentity, Quantification, and Predicables 
Commentators: Paul Benacerraf, Nuel D. Belnap, Jr. 
D. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. John Wild, Chairman 
Robert W. Hall: Religious Language 
Commentators: Marvin Fox, William H. Poteat 
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R. David Broiles: 1s There a Logic Peculiar to Religious Discourse? 
Commentators: Gareth B. Matthews, Linwood Urban 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS: 4 Metaphysical Paradox, Gregory Vlastos 


(Evening) 


CARUS LECTURES: FACTS, CATEGORIES, AND EXPERIENCE. 
Richard P. McKeon: Lecture II. Appearances and Occurrences. Marvin 
Farber, Chairman 


Wednesday, December 29 
(Morning) 


A. Symposium: THE RELEVANCE OF LINGUISTICS TO PHILOSOPHY. 
Henry Hiz, Chairman 
Principal Speaker: Jerrold J. Katz 
Commentators: Zeno Vendler, N. L. Wilson 
B. Symposium: IS ART A LANGUAGE? Monroe Beardsley, Chairman 
Principal Speaker: Mary Mothersill 
Commentators: Virgil C. Aldrich, Vincent Tomas 
C. CYBERNETICS AND TELEOLOGY. Richard Rudner, Chairman 
Keith Gunderson: Cybernetics and Mind-Body Problems 
Commentators: Jerome A. Shaffer, Richard M. Rorty 
Richard Taylor: Mechanism and Purpose 
Commentators: Paul Welsh, Hector N. Castaneda 
D. PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. Wilfrid Sellars, Chairman 
Isaac Levi: Confirmation and Acceptance 
Commentators: Henry E. Kyburg, Jr., Peter Caws 
Howard Smokler: Goodman’s Paradox and Rules of Acceptance 
Commentators: John M. Vickers, Edward Gettier 
CARUS LECTURES: FACTS, CATEGORIES, AND EXPERIENCE 
Richard P. McKeon: Lecture III. Principles and Consequences. Maurice 
Mandelbaum, Chairman 


(Afternoon) 


A. Symposium: THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN AUSTIN. Roderick M. Chis- 
holm, Chairman 
Principal Speaker: J. O. Urmson 
Commentators: Norman Malcolm, W. V. Quine, Stuart Hampshire 
B. ETHICS: Henry D. Aiken, Chairman 
Thomas Nagel: The Possibility of Ethics 
Commentator: W. D. Falk 
Ruth Anna Putnam: The Grain of Truth in the Emotive Theory 
Commentator: Andrew Oldenquist 
Robert B. Rosthal: Moral Weakness and Remorse 
Commentator: Edward M. Galligan 
C. EPISTEMOLOGY AND METAPHYSICS. Morris Lazerowitz, Chairman 
C. Wade Savage: The Argument from Perceptual Illusion 
Commentator: Peter L. Heath 
Richard M. Gale: McTaggart’s Analysis of Time 
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Commentator: Marx W. Wartofsky 
James F. Ross: The Insufficiency of the Principle of Sufficient Reason 
Commentator: Harry G. Frankfurt 


GROUP MEETINGS 


Monday, December 27 
(Morning) 


SOCIETY FOR CREATIVE ETHICS. William S. Minor, Chairman 
Eugene C. Holmes: A Criticism of Methods Now Used in the Racial Revo- 
lution 
Commentator: William Henry Harris 


(Evening) 


PEIRCE SOCIETY. Edward C. Moore, Chairman 
B. Gresham Riley: Existence, Reality, and Objects of Knowledge 
Vincent Potter: Peirce’s Analysis of the Normative Sciences 
Larry Holmes: Peirce on Self-Control 
PERSONALIST DISCUSSION GROUP. 
Robert Leet Patterson: The Status of the Self in Pluralistic Idealism 
Commentator: Richard B. Hocking 
SOCIETY FOR ANCIENT GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Leonard Woodbury, Chair- 
man 
Charles Kahn: The Greek Verb “To Be” and the Problem of Being 
John Anton: Ancient Interpretations of Aristotle's Doctrine of Homonymy 
SOCIETY FOR THE PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY OF DIALECTICAL MATE- 
RIALISM. 
Symposium: MARXISM AND APPROACHES TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. Dale Riepe, Chairman 
Speakers: Howard Parsons, Niklaus Lobkowicz 
Commentator: James Luther Adams 


ASSOCIATION FOR SYMBOLIC LOGIC 
Tuesday, December 28 


(Morning) 
A. Leon Henkin: Retiring President’s Address 
B. Papers 

(Afternoon) 


A. John van Heijenoort: From Frege to Gédel: Interpretations and Misinter- 
pretations in the History of Logic 
B. Papers 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 


Wednesday, December 29 
(Evening) 
First Session. Richard B. Brandt, Chairman 
Charles L. Black, Jr. (Yale, Law): Representation in Law and Equity 
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Commentators: Donald Stokes (Michigan, Politics), Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 
(Cornell, Philosophy) 


Thursday, December 30 
(Morning) 


Second Session. John T. Noonan, Jr., Chairman 

William Riker (Rochester, Politics): Weighted Voting and the “One Man, 
One Vote” Principle 

Commentators: Robert Nozick (Harvard, Philosophy), Robert G. Dixon, Jr. 
(George Washington, Law) 


(Afternoon) 


Business Meeting. 

Third Session. Wolfgang Kraus, Chairman 

Bernard J. Diggs (Illinois, Philosophy): Representation 

Commentators: Hanna Pitkin (Wisconsin, Politics), Julius Cohen (Rutgers, 
Law) 


Minutes oF ANNUAL Business MEETING 


The annual business meeting of the Eastern Division was called to order by 
President Vlastos at 11:00 a.m. on December 28, 1965. 

The President announced that members of other Divisions of the Association 
and associate members of the Eastern Division are welcome to attend the meet- 
ing, though only full members of the Eastern Division are permitted to vote. 

The minutes of the business meeting of December 28, 1964, were accepted as 
printed in Volume XXXVIII of the Annual Proceedings, pp. 73-78. 

The President read the names of the following members, of whose deaths 
the Division had been notified since the 1964 Business Meeting: Francis Knight 
Ballaine, Frank C. Becker, Frank Cunningham, Israel E. Drabkin, Ludwig 
Edelstein, Marian Heitzman, John Allan Irving, Wilmot Burkmar Lane, Orval 
Perry, Alvin Thalheimer, Paul Tillich, and Irvin Woodward Weaver. All present 
rose and observed a moment of silence. 

President Vlastos reported these actions of the Executive Committee: 


a. It was recommended to the National Board of Officers that adequate funds 
be placed at the disposal of the Committee on Information Service to en- 
able them to carry on their work. It was suggested that doubling the 
present allocation of $400 would provide a minimum allowance for the 
committee. 

b. It was decided, in the light of the Division’s action in paying an honor- 
arium to its secretary-treasurer, to recommend to the Board of Officers that 
similar action be considered with respect to the office of Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Association. 

c. It was agreed to leave unfilled until its expiration in December 1965 the 
membership on the Executive Committee left vacant by the death of John 
Allan Irving. 

d. The Sheraton-Boston Hotel in Boston was selected as the location of the 
1967 Annual Meeting. 

e. The Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washington was selected as the location of 
the 1968 Annual Meeting. 
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Members were reminded by the President that the 1966 Annual Meeting is 
to be held in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. 

f. Recognition was given to the services performed for the Eastern Division 
by the Chairman of the Program Committee, the Chairman of the Local 
Arrangements Committee, the Representative of the Division to the Com- 
mittee on Information Service, and the Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion by providing each of the four persons holding these offices with com- 
plimentary accommodations at the Annual Meeting. It was agreed that 
the provision of such accommodations should be made a matter of annual 
routine. 

g. Professors John Rawls, Richard Schmitt, Jerome B. Schneewind, and Man- 
ley Thompson were asked to serve on the 1966 Program Committee, with 
Professor Thompson as Chairman. All agreed. (The Secretary-Treasurer 
is a member of the committee ex officio.) 

h. An ad hoc committee was formed for the purpose of examining the poli- 
cies underlying the Annual Program and recommending ways of improv- 
ing it. Members of this committee are Professors Monroe Beardsley, Rich- 
ard B. Brandt (Chairman), Roderick Chisholm, John Ladd, and Manley 
Thompson. 

. It was decided to appoint a representative of the Division to the newly- 

formed Council for Philosophical Studies, as requested by the Council. 

Professor Vlastos was asked to convey to the Council the suggestion that 

such Divisional representatives be members of the Executive Committees 

of their respective Divisions. 

An ad hoc committee was appointed for the purpose of formulating rules 

governing the recruitment of younger faculty members from the ranks of 

graduate students in their terminal year of study. This committee, after 
consultation with officers of the other Divisions, is to propose such rules 
to the National Board of Officers for their consideration and appropriate 
action. Professor Richard B. Brandt was asked to serve as chairman; the 
other members of the committee are Professors Norman Malcolm and 
Maurice Mandelbaum. 


The following nominees for membership in the Eastern Division were rec- 
ommended by the Executive Committee for FULL MEMBERSHIP: Winston J. 
Arnold, Jay E. Bachrach, Bernard J. Boelen, Leonard G. Boonin, Peter I. Brown, 
Thomas O. Buford, Nicholas Capaldi, Chung-Hwan Chen, Noam Chomsky, 
George Cohen, Francis X. Coleman, George L. Concordia, Ann Congleton, 
Charles Courtney, M. Catherine Dugan, John Ecsodi, Stephen A. Erickson, Jerry 
A. Fodor, William B. Griffith, Mordecai Grossman, James Herrick Hall, Jr., Peter 
H. Hare, R. Baine Harris, Alan Hart, Samuel J. Hartenberg, Eric A. Havelock, 
Vernon Alfred Howard, Jerrold J. Katz, Dallas Laskey, Edward N. Lee, David 
Lyons, Richard Gerald Lyons, Lynn Madlener, Edward P. Mahoney, Bernard 
Martin, James L. McAllister, William Leon McBride, Joseph Brayton McDonald, 
John G. McGraw, John Bruce Moore, Wesley Piersol Murphy, Roger Frank 
Nordquist, George Dennis O’Brien, John J. Pauson, Marion LaGarde Pauson, 
Terry Penner, George B. Pepper, Sergio D. Petraroja, Henry Pietersma, Gene 
Reeves, G. Fred Rieman, Jr., B. Gresham Riley, Don B. Roberts, Gerasimos 
Santas, C. Wade Savage, Charles B. Schmitt, Robert Schwarz, Aristotle Scoledes, 
Charles E. Scott, Sydney S. Shoemaker, Richard Campbell Smith, Frederic T. 
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Sommers, G. M. C. Sprung, George Joseph Stack, Edward V. Stevens, Foster E. 
Tait, Martin Middleton Tweedale, Frank F. Wekerle, Charles G. Werner, Wil- 
liam Bedford Williamson, Richard James Wood, and Judith Wubnig. 

A motion by the Secretary-Treasurer to adopt this recommendation was 
seconded and approved. 

The following nominees for membership in the Eastern Division were rec- 
ommended by the Executive Committee for ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP: 
Robert J. Berman, Joseph Dabney Bettis, Virginia Black, Myron Brender, Mar- 
garet A. Brown, Jerry D. Cherrington, John Barton Camp, Robert Cogan, An- 
thony V. Corello, Lafayette Hughes Cox, Elaine Choate DeMarco, George East- 
man, James William Forrester, Thomas Joseph Froehlich, Leon Galis, William 
J. Garland, Robert E. Ginsberg, Robert L. Hall, Gerald Hahn Hinkle, Donald J. 
Hockney, Gerald Q. Hurwitz, Walter G. Jeffko, Kenneth G. Lucey, Lorin Mc- 
Mackin, Jack Richard McMichael, Walter K. Malone, E. E. Picard, Thomas 
Henry Richardson, Pat Schievella, Robert C. Schultz, Phillip H. Scribner, Jesse 
E. Shearin, Jr., James David Shumaker, David Sobers, Madelene Stone, Sol 
Tanenzapf, Owen M. Weatherly, and W. Kent Wilson. 

A motion by the Secretary-Treasurer to adopt this recommendation was sec- 
onded and approved. President Vlastos pointed out that recommendation of 
associate membership by the Executive Committee does not preclude subsequent 
advancement to full membership. 

The following associate members of the Division were recommended by the 
Executive Committee for ADVANCEMENT TO FULL MEMBERSHIP: Merle 
F. Allshouse, Mary Rose Barral, Dale Eugene Burrington, Peter V. Corea, James 
Phillip Griffin, Frederick Little, John P. Losee, Jr.. Thomas R. Martland, John S. 
Morris, William L. Rossner, and John Paul Zawadsky. 

A motion by the Secretary-Treasurer to adopt this recommendation was 
seconded and approved. 

President Vlastos called on the Secretary-Treasurer to report on the financial 
condition of the Eastern Division and the latter presented the following report, 
copies of which were distributed to members present. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
December 1, 1964 to November 30, 1965 


Balance on hand November 30, 1964...... $ 9,095.63 
Dues 
Annual Meeting 
$391.77 3,196.57 2,804.80 
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National Association $2,315.31* 
Committees 

353.10 

Arrangements ............. 191.99 

Office expenses 

1,141.10** 

Printing, duplicating ....... 533.85 

380.85 

Miscellaneous .............. 167.92 2,685.89 
Honorarium for Secretary-Treasurer ...... 1,875.00** 


7,460.43 17,545.43 


Balance on hand November 30, 1965: 
Checking account .......... 4,984.50 
Saviigs account ........... 5,100.50 10,085.00 


*Itemized in Proceedings, XXXVIII (1964-65), p. 79. (Two items were errone- 
ously omitted from that account. Opposite “Mailing service,” as an item of 
income in the right-most column, should be an entry of $107.00. Opposite 
“Committee on Information Service,” as an item of expense in the next 
column to the left, should be an entry of $204.00.) 


**Includes income tax withheld and paid to Internal Revenue Service. 


Atan Pascu, Secretary-Treasurer 


The President then read the auditors’ report: 


We have examined the financial records of the Eastern Division for the 
period beginning December 1, 1964, and ending November 30, 1965. We 
have found bank statements, ledger entries, vouchers, and other records to be 
in agreement with the Treasurer’s Report. 

(Signed) James L. Celarier, W. E. Schlaretzki 


It was moved and seconded that the reports of the Treasurer and of the 
Auditing Committee be accepted. The motion carried. 

President Vlastos presented to the members a recommendation by the Execu- 
tive Committee that annual dues be increased $2.50, bringing the total to $7.50. 
Underlying the recommendation were the following considerations: 


a. The National Board of Officers, meeting in Chicago in December, 1965, 
increased the annual assessment to the Divisions by $2.00 per member. 
The reasons for the increase are these: 


i. To provide an honorarium of $2500 per year for the Secretary-Treas- 
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urer of the Association, in accordance with the suggestion of the 
Executive Committee of the Eastern Division as announced above. 


i. To provide an annual allowance of $1000 for increased office expenses 
and travel expenses for the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association and 
for the Chairman of the Board of Officers, and to provide for an an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Officers at an estimated cost of $2500 a 
year. These measures are designed to give the Association greater effi- 
ciency and flexibility in meeting the needs of its members, and a 
stronger voice in representing the philosophical profession to other 
associations, to foundations, and to Government agencies. They should 
also make it possible to disseminate information about these latter 
organizations and about the profession in general among Association 
members. 


Additional income needed to finance these measures is $6000. The 
Board of Officers agreed that space in the Annual Proceedings should 
be sold for advertising; a conservative estimate of the revenue to be 
derived from this source is $1200. With a membership of approximately 
2400, the Association can raise the remaining $4800 by increasing the 
assessment to each Division $2.00 a year for each member. 


. The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association and the Secretary-Treasurers 
of the three Divisions have enthusiastically endorsed a proposal by the 
Antioch Press, publisher of the Annual Proceedings, to take over the task 
of collecting dues for the three Divisions and the keeping of membership 
records which this task involves. This centralization of membership af- 
fairs will result in a much more efficient handling of each Division’s busi- 
ness, and it will relieve the Secretary-Treasurers of one of the most time- 
consuming and least rewarding parts of their jobs. Specifically, the Antioch 
Press would print and mail, at their expense, first and second notices of 
dues; they would receive and process dues; they would record all changes 
of address, transfers of membership, etc.; and they would periodically relay 
the money collected and the information received to appropriate secre- 
tary-treasurers. The charge to the Divisions for this service would be 50¢ 
a member. At its present membership of 1330, the Eastern Division would 
pay $665; deduction from this of $150 in printing and mailing costs to be 
assumed by the Antioch Press leaves $515 as the cost to the Division. This 
proposal is endorsed by the Board of Officers of the Association and by the 
Executive Committee of the Division. 


c. The Board of Officers, in raising its assessment to the Divisions, has sug- 
gested that the Divisions raise annual dues by $2.50. Of this increase, $2.00 
would be used to meet the increased assessment described under “a,” and 
the remaining 50¢ might be used to finance the undertaking proposed by 
the Antioch Press and described under “b.” Some or all of the Divisions 
might be able to finance the latter undertaking within their existing 
budgets, but to provide a slight margin, to ensure uniformity of dues 
among Divisions, and to cover any possible rise in dues to the International 
Federation of Philosophical Societies, it was thought best by the Board to 
suggest a national increase in dues of $2.50 instead of $2.00. 


iii. 


A question from Professor Benacerraf elicited the information that turning 
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over a significant part of the membership affairs of the Division to the Antioch 
Press would probably not affect the budget of the Secretary-Treasurer’s office, and 
in particular would not affect the secretarial requirements of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Two reasons were given. First, even with the relatively generous secretarial 
allowance presently received by the Secretary-Treasurer, subsidization (in the 
form of extra secretarial help) by his institution is necessary in order to get the 
work done; the Division, however, ought not be dependent on the generosity 
of another institution. Second, freeing the Secretary-Treasurer of part of the 
burden of membership affairs makes it possible for him to devote time to prob- 
lems that are more fundamental but less immediately pressing; this will, in turn, 
create more secretarial needs, and it is likely that the latter will compensate for 
any gains occasioned by the transfer of membership affairs to the Antioch Press. 

The proposal to increase the annual dues, and the decision by the Board of 
Officers to increase the annual assessment, were discussed briefly by Professor 
Hahn, Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. Professor Hahn pointed out that 
there had not been a rise in the assessment of the Divisions by the Board in 
twenty years. He pointed out also, as President Vlastos had remarked earlier, 
that even with the increase of dues to $7.50, and taking into consideration that a 
number of other professional associations publish journals which the annual dues 
help pay for, the dues for the American Philosophical Association will remain 
lower than those of nearly all other such associations. 

The Executive Committee’s recommendation that dues be increased by $2.50 
a year, to a total of $7.50 a year, was approved by a majority well in excess of 
the required two-thirds. 

Professor Leue reported for the Committee on Information Service. In gen- 
eral, the number of positions open to teachers of philosophy has been high, the 
number of active candidates for these positions low. The United States Employ- 
ment Service has a section the purpose of which is to facilitate association place- 
ment services at professional conventions; this service was utilized by the Com- 
mittee on Information Service at the 1965 meeting of the Western Division in 
Chicago. Though the Committee was unable to obtain the services of the U.S.E.S 
for the 1965 meeting of the Eastern Division, it hopes to do so for the 1966 
meeting. 

In the absence of Professor Beck, Professor Donnellan reported for the Com- 
mittee on Publications. No requests were made of the Committee during the 
past year. The major problem confronting the Committee during the year to 
come is to determine what, if any, its duties should be. 

Professor Burtt reported for the Nominating Committee. Professors Beardsley 
and Chisholm were elected to two-year terms on the Committee, to replace Pro- 
fessors Edel and Tomas. The 1965 Nominating Committee consisted of Profes- 
sors Anderson, Beardsley, Brown, Burtt (Chairman), and Chisholm. 220 sugges- 
tions for the Division’s Officers and Executive Committee Members were sent to 
Professor Burtt on the forms provided by the Secretary-Treasurer. The nomina- 
tions of the Nominating Committee were as follows: for terms on the Executive 
Committee ending December 1968: Kurt E. Baier, University of Pittsburgh; and 
Richard M. Rorty, Princeton University; for Vice-President: Alice Ambrose 
Lazerowitz, Smith College; for President: Paul Weiss, Yale University. The 
adoption of the report was moved, seconded, and approved. This was understood 
as tantamount to the closing of nominations and the election of the four nominees. 
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The terms on the Nominating Committee of Professors Anderson and Brown 
having nearly expired, nominations were accepted from the floor for these two 
vacancies on the Committee. The following persons were nominated: John E. 
Smith, E. M. Adams, John Rawls, Dale Riepe, Paul G. Kuntz, T. A. Goudge, 
George L. Kline, Howard L. Parsons, Stuart Hampshire, Gerald Myers, James 
Thomson. 

On behalf of the Division President Vlastos thanked Professor Kai E. Niel- 
sen, Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee, whose duties were the 
more onerous because of extra burdens he had assumed within his department. 
The President also thanked Professor E. M. Adams, Chairman of the 1965 Pro- 
gram Committee, and Professors Stephen F. Barker, William E. Kennick, Alan 
Pasch, and Judith Jarvis Thomson, other members of the Committee, for their 
efforts to make the 1965 program successful. 

Two resolutions were introduced in support of the faculty of St. John’s 
University, New York. The first, introduced by Professor Robert Paul Wolff, 
read as follows: 


We, the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, 
express our full support for the attempts of the faculty of St. John’s Uni- 
versity to obtain normal tenure arrangements and a stronger voice in the 
educational and administrative policies of the University; we ask the Presi- 
dent of St. John’s University to reinstate immediately and without prejudice 
all faculty who have received notices of dismissal; and we call upon all 
members of this Association to assist the St. John’s faculty in whatever way 
possible. 


The second resolution, introduced by Professor John E. Smith, read: 


The Board of Trustees of St. John’s University, New York, has on De- 
cember 15th dismissed 31 members of the faculty of the University. This 
occurrence has aroused the deep concern of the entire academic community. 

The American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, wishes at 
this time to affirm that the very nature of academic freedom and due process 
in the conduct of university affairs requires direct and determining faculty 
involvement in the procedures that can result in the dismissal of a professor. 
The members of the Association wish further to refer this matter to the 
Executive Committee of the Association for prompt investigation and appro- 
priate action. 


With the understanding that the second resolution would be brought to a 
vote if the first were defeated, it was decided to vote on the first, which had been 
seconded by Professor William Bryar. This resolution, Professor Wolff's, was 
approved. 

The meeting was adjourned at 12:20 p.m. 


Pascn, Secretary-Treasurer 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE EASTERN Division 


December 1, 1965-June 30, 1966 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, December 1, 1965.................. $10,085.00 
Dues 
155.30 
Annual Meeting: 
Program: 
Proceedings: royalties from copies sold to non-members 186.81 
20,123.55 
Expenditures 
Annual Meeting: 
Book exhibits (night watchman)................ 112.00 
Program (extra printing costs).................. 5.33 
Honorarium for Local Arrangements Chairman... 150.00 1,928.55 
Committees: 
National Association: 
Committee on Information Service.............. 408.00 
Membership affairs (Antioch Press).................. 661.50 
Office expenses: 
Supplies and equipment... 204.51 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Honorarium for Secretary-Treasurer................. 1,250.00* 

11,313.35 

Balance on hand, June 30, 1966........................ 8,810.20 


*Includes income tax withheld and paid to Internal Revenue Service. 
**Includes $154.47 for services rendered by Princeton University in 1964; and 
$66.15 to be reimbursed by the Inter-American Congress of Philosophy. 


Pascu, Secretary-Treasurer 


WESTERN DIVISION | 


Newty Evectep Orricers For 1966 


President—Everett J. Nelson 

Vice-President—Gustav Bergmann 

Secretary-T reasurer—Arnold Levison 

Executive Committee—-The foregoing officers and Henry Veatch (1967), Wayne 
Leys (1968), and Robert Palter (1969). 


OrrFicers For 1965 


President—William Frankena 

Vice-President—Everett J. Nelson 

Secretary-Treasurer—Arnold Levison 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Manley Thompson (1966), 
Henry Veatch (1967), and Wayne Leys (1968). 


PRoGRAM 


The sixty-fourth annual meeting of the Western Division was held in the 
Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota, on May 5-7, 1966. The following 
program was presented: 


Thursday, May 5 
/ (Afternoon Concurrent Sessions) 
Section A. Symposium: THE PROBLEM OF INNATE IDEAS. Everett J. Nel- 
son, The Ohio State University, Chairman 
Nicholas Rescher, University of Pittsburgh 
Commentators: Harry M. Bracken, Arizona State University 
Roderick M. Chisholm, Brown University 
Section B. Symposium: REASON AND ETHICS. Richard Brandt, University of 
Michigan, Chairman 
Alan Gewirth, University of Chicago 
Commentators: John R. Silber, University of Texas 
J. B. Schneewind, University of Pittsburgh 
Section C. George Kimball Plochmann, Southern Illinois University, Chairman 
Paul Kuntz, Grinnell College, Does Quality Order Rest Upon a Mistake? | 
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Henry Johnstone, Pennsylvania State University, Commentator 

W. Donald Oliver, University of Missouri, Being and Being Known 

Robert Rein’l, Arizona State University, Commentator 

Richard Gale, University of Pittsburgh, Pure and Impure Descriptions 

Edmund Gettier, Wayne State University, Commentator 

Section D. Roger Buck, Indiana University, Chairman 

Robert Palter, University of Texas, Perception and the Relativity of Motion 

David Sanford, Dartmouth College, Commentator 

W. C. Humphreys, Oregon State University, Anomalies and the Logic of 
Explanation 

Alvin Goldman, University of Michigan, Commentator 

W. H. Baumer, State University of New York at Buffalo, Corroboration as 
Elimination 

John O. Wisdom, University of Southern California, Commentator 


(Evening) 
ANNUAL SMOKER 


Friday, May 6 
(Morning Concurrent Sessions) 


Section A. Symposium: FREEDOM, DETERMINISM, AND INDIAN PHI- 
LOSOPHY. P. T. Raju, Wooster College, Chairman 
Karl H. Potter, University of Minnesota 
Commentators: Dhirandra Sharma, Michigan State University 
Robert C. Coburn, University of Chicago 
Section B. Symposium: THE RELEVANCE OF SCIENTIFIC LINGUISTICS 
TO PHILOSOPHY. Manley Thompson, University of Chicago, Chair- 
man 
Noam Chomsky, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Commentators: Paul Ziff, University of Wisconsin 
Leonard Linsky, University of Illinois 
Section C. Martin Eshleman, Carleton College, Chairman 
R. W. Hall, University of Vermont, On Hanslick’s Supposed Formalism in 
Music 
J. R. Pratt, State University of New York at Buffalo, Commentator 
John H. Brown, University of Maryland, On the Concept of Pictorial Repre- 
sentation 
William Capitan, Oberlin College, Commentator 
Justin Leiber, Suffolk University, “Original” and “Originality”; Some Key 
Terms for Any Philosophy of Art 
Mary Mothersill, Barnard College, Commentator 
Section D. Ernan McMullin, University of Notre Dame, Chairman 
K. T. Fann, University of Hawaii, Aristotle’s Conception of Pleasure 
Francis Sparshott, University of Illinois, Commentator 
James W. Cornman, University of Pittsburgh, Private Languages and Private 
Entities 
Newton Garver, State University of New York at Buffalo, Commentator 
Charles F. Kielkopf, The Ohio State University, Pictures in the Head of a 
Man Born Blind 
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D. C. Yalden-Thomson, University of Virginia, Commentator 
(Afternoon Concurrent Sessions) 


Section A. Symposium: PHILOSOPHY OF HUSSERL: PHENOMENOLOGY 
AS A RIGOROUS SCIENCE. Robert Turnbull, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Chairman 

Maurice Natanson, University of California, Santa Cruz 
Commentators: James M. Edie, Northwestern University 
Frank A. Tillman, Vassar College 
Section B. Symposium: ACTIONS. Marcus Singer, University of Wisconsin, 
Chairman 
J. O. Urmson, University of Michigan 
Commentators: Kurt Baier, University of Pittsburgh 
Donald Davidson, Stanford University 
Section C. Carl Wellman, Lawrence College, Chairman 
Steven Davis, University of Illinois, Translational Indeterminacy and Private 
Worlds 
John M. Dolan, University of Chicago, Commentator 
Stewart Thau, University of Texas, Meaning and Illocutionary Force 
Gerald Myers, C. W. Post College, Commentator 
Hugh G. Petrie, Northwestern University, The “Meaning is Use” Dogma 
Suzanne Thalberg, University of Chicago, Commentator 
Section D. Alan Anderson, University of Pittsburgh, Chairman 
Ian Hacking, University of British Columbia, Possible Things 
Hector Neri-Castaneda, Wayne State University, Commentator 
Milton Fisk, Yale University, Necessity and Imperatives 
Farhang Zabeeh, Roosevelt University, Commentator 
James Cargile, University of Virginia, On Believing You Believe 
Michael Durrant, University of Nebraska, Commentator 
Section E. Robert Browning, Northwestern University, Chairman 
Francis Seaman, University of Idaho, Was Mach a Positivist? 
Wolfe Mays, Northwestern University, Commentator 
Robert Goedecke, Southern Illinois University, The Analytic Ethics of John 
Locke 
Cecil Miller, Kansas State University, Commentator 
Richard J. Koehl, State University of New York at Buffalo, The Janus Face 
of Metaphysics, Gamma 
Jesse DeBoer, University of Kentucky, Commentator 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


(Evening) 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS: William Frankena, University of Michigan, On 
Saying the Ethical Thing 
PRESIDENTIAL SMOKER 


Saturday, May 7 
(Morning Concurrent Sessions) 


Section A. Symposium: THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONSTRUCTIVE MATHE- 
MATICS. Irving Copi, University of Michigan, Chairman 
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Paul Lorenzen, University of Texas 
Commentators: William Tait, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
John Myhill, University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana 
Section B. Symposium: THE CAUSAL THEORY OF PERCEPTION. Alan 
Donagan, Chairman 
Grover Maxwell, University of Minnesota 
Commentators: B. A. Farrell, University of Chicago 
Richard Rudner, Washington University 
Section C. Van Meter Ames, University of Cincinnati, Chairman 
Michael Stocker, University of Chicago, Supererogation and Imperfect Duties 
Henry West, Macalester College, Commentator 
Lawrence Houlgate, California State College, Acts Due to Ignorance 
Ronald Jager, Yale University, Commentator 
Donald Loftsgordon, Occidental College, Recent British Philosophers on 
Punishment 
Joseph Margolis, The University of Western Ontario, Commentator 
Section D. Hector Neri-Castaneda, Wayne State University, Chairman 
Peter Alexander, University of Maryland, Inferences About Seeing 
Frederick Will, University of Illinois, Commentator 
Errol E. Harris, University of Kansas, Conditionals, Factual and Counter- 
Factual 
E. M. Adams, University of North Carolina, Commentator 
Herbert Heidelberger, Brown University, Dispensing with Truth 
Terence Parsons, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, Commentator 


GROUP MEETINGS 


Thursday, May 5 
(Morning) 


PROGRAM OF THE WESTERN CONFERENCE 
ON THE TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY 


William H. Hay, University of Wisconsin, Chairman 
Maylon H. Hepp, Denison University, Vice-Chairman 


Newton Garver, State University of New York at Buffalo, Teaching to Phi- 
losophize 
Commentators: Ronald E. Santoni, Denison Univversity 
Richard Cole, University of Kansas 


At the Conference business meeting John O. Reidl, Marquette University, 
was elected Chairman for a two-year term, and John B. Moore, Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, was elected Vice-Chairman for a similar term. 


(Evening) 
PROGRAM OF THE SOCIETY FOR CREATIVE ETHICS 


William S. Minor, Director of the Foundation for Creative Philosophy, 
Carbondale, Illinois, Chairman 


Carl R. Hausman, Kansas State University, The Role of Form, Value and Novelty 
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in Creative Activity 
Commentators: John W. Davis, The University of Tennessee 
Charles D. Tenney, Southern Illinois University 


PROGRAM OF THE PERSONALIST GROUP 
Carroll D. W. Hildebrand, DePauw University, Chairman 


Charles H. Patterson, The University of Nebraska, The Use of Symbols in the 
Religious Philosophy of Paul Tillich 

Commentator: Arthur Garnett, Fort Worth, Texas 

William E. Kerstetter, President, DePauw University, International Dimensions 
of Education (with special emphasis on Africa) 


PROGRAM OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
STUDY OF DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 


Cecil Miller, Kansas State University, Chairman 


Symposium: MARXISM AND HUMANISM 
Adam Schaff, Warsaw University, Marxist Humanism 
Herbert Feigl, University of Minnesota, A Critique of Dialectical Materialism 


Minutes oF ANNUAL Business MEETING 
The annual business meeting of the Western Division was called to order by 
President William Frankena at 4:30 p.m. on May 6. 
It was moved, seconded, and unanimously agreed that the minutes of the 
1965 meeting be approved as printed in the Proceedings. 
The Treasurer distributed his report. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
May 1, 1965 to April 30, 1966 


I. Regular Account 


A. Receipts: 
Balance on hand May 1, 1965....................0055 $1,247.45 
Advertising in 1965 Program of Annual Meeting....... 1,195.00 
Received from Publishers (Exhibits and Share of Guard 
Received from Publishers (Exhibits at Minneapolis).... 650.00 
National Secretary—Share of Sale of 1964 Proceedings.. 118.42 
Sales of Philosophy and the Public Interest............. 18.00 
$7,505.19 
B. Disbursements: 
Share towards National Treasury of Association........ $2,000.00 
1965 Chicago Annual Meeting 
Edgewater Beach Hotel......................... 675.85 
Identification Badges, Guard Service, Travel....... 172.48 
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Program 
Travel Expenses to Attend Committee Meeting... . 63.18 
Office of the Secretary-Treasurer 
Ballot Printing and Mailing...................... 163.55 
Other Printing—Membership Application Forms, 

Addressograph Additions and Changes............ 66.04 

$4,888.93 
BaLaNcE ON Hann, April 30, 1966.................... $2,616.26 
II. Fund held for committee on Philosophy in Education 
Balance on hand, April 30, 1965. .............000000 $ 143.18 
W. H. Hay, Chairman, for expenses of luncheon 

meeting, April 30) 1965... 21.62 

Balance on hand, June 30, 1966................... $ 121.56 


Arnoxp Levison, Treasurer 


The Auditing Committee, Gerald E. Myers and George T. Dickie, reported 
as follows: “We have examined the books of the Western Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association for the fiscal year May 1, 1965, through April 30, 
1966. We have checked bank deposits, check stubs, and vouchers, and have 
checked this information against the Secretary-Treasurer’s annual report. We 
have found everything in good order and accurately accounted.” It was moved, 
seconded, and passed unanimously that the report of the auditors and the Treas- 
urer’s Report be approved. 

It was moved, seconded, and unanimously approved that membership be 
granted as follows: 

FULL MEMBERS: A. J. Allen, Joseph Barrell, Lafayette Hughes Cox, Leland 
Morrison Creer, Desiderio Dezso Demecs, William H. Forthman, Bruce Freed, 
Robert J. Garrity, Milton B. Goldinger, William H. Hanson, G. Donald Hollen- 
horst, Phillips P. Moulton, David L. Mouton, Jeffrie Guy Murphy, Ronald E. 
McLaren, Harry Neumann, Francis H. Parker, Hugh G. Petrie, Fay Horton 
Sawyier, Santosh Chandra Sengupta, Dhirandra Sharma, Edward D. Simmons, 
Dennis W. Stampe, Eldon L. Stevens, Sean M. Sullivan, William Tait, Irving 
Thalberg, Suzanne McCormick Thalberg, Richard J. Van Iten, Donald Robert 
Weisbaker, Henry R. West. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS: Harold J. Austin, William R. Brown, Thomas G. 
Dolan, Albert W. Finsbe, Howard P. Hamlin, D. J. Higgins, Brian Holm, Lytle 
B. Keeling, Blaise Kretzschmar, Robert D. Lingswiler, Gerald Alton Ludwig, 
Bernd Magnus, Sister Theresa Claire Morkovsky, Edward F. McClain, Thomas 
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F. O’Brochta, T. Vail Palmer, Jr., Terence D. Parsons, Lloyd G. Refsell, Manuel 
M. Sanchez, Warren Shibles, Imad T. Shouery, Jon N. Torgerson, Herbert 
Treichel, Peter Unger, Kenneth W. Walters, Frederick G. Weiss. 

ADVANCED FROM ASSOCIATE TO FULL MEMBERSHIPS: Gilbert R. 
Fischer, A. C. Genova, W. Murray Hunt, Arthur L. Mansure, Frank A. Morrow, 
James A. Overholser, John N. Phillips, John D. Sommer, Meredith J. Sprunger, 
James Van Patten. 

A memorial minute was read by Charles H. Patterson in memory of Edgar 
Lenderson Hinman. It was moved that the minute be printed in the Proceedings, 
and this motion was adopted by a rising vote. 

Lewis Hahn reported briefly on the meeting of the National Board of Officers 
in Chicago in December, 1965, at which the annual assessment to the Divisions 
was increased by $2.00 per member. The main reasons for the increase, as re- 
ported by Professor Hahn, were: 

i. To provide an honorarium of $2500 per year for the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association beginning July 1, 1966. 

ii. To provide for an annual meeting of the Board of Officers at an estimated 
cost of $2500 a year. 

ili. To provide an annual allowance of $1,000 for increased office expenses 
and travel expenses for the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association and for the 
Chairman of the Board of Officers. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the Western Division then reported to the mem- 
bers concerning a proposal by the Antioch Press, publisher of the Annual Pro- 
ceedings, to take over the task of collecting dues for the three Divisions and the 
keeping of membership records which this task involves. The charge to the Divi- 
sions for this service would be 50¢ a member. This proposal was approved by the 
Board of Officers of the Association and by the Executive Committee of the Divi- 
sion for implementation in 1966. 

President Frankena presented to the members a recommendation by the 
Executive Committee that annual dues be increased $2.50, bringing the total to 
$7.50. The proposed increase was moved, seconded, and unanimously approved. 

Lewis Hahn then presented the following resolution: “Resolved that the 
Division express its appreciation to John L. McKenney for his devoted service 
over the past several years as Editor of the Newsletter.” It was moved and sec- 
onded that the resolution be adopted, and the motion was unanimously approved. 

The Secretary-Treasurer was then asked to read the following recommenda- 
tion by the Executive Committee: “Whereas the National Board of Officers is 
studying the possibility of a Newsletter on a national basis; and whereas the 
Western Division must meet new financial responsibilities necessitated by the 
increased National assessment; and whereas the Editor of the Newsletter has 
resigned; be it therefore resolved that the Western Division endorse the idea of a 
national Newsletter and transmit this endorsement to the National Board, and 
accordingly defer consideration of future publication of the Newsletter pending 
action by the National Board.” A motion to accept this recommendation was 
made, seconded, and approved unanimously. 

Committee reports were as follows: Lionel Ruby reported for the Committee 
on Information Service, Wayne Leys for the Committee to Advance Original 
Work in Philosophy, Archie Bahm for the Committee on International Cultural 
Cooperation, and Edward H. Madden presented a report on the Source Book 
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Series. 

Manley Thompson, who was appointed chairman of the 1965-1966 Nominat- 
ing Committee in the absence of Julius Weinberg, presented the report of the 
Nominating Committee. Gustav Bergmann was nominated for Vice-President 
and Robert Palter for the Executive Committee. A motion to approve the report 
of the Nominating Committee was made, seconded, and unanimously approved. 

President Frankena then announced the nominees for the 1967 Nominating 
Committee: Marcus Singer, Irving Copi, Morris Weitz, William Sacksteder, 
W. J. Kilgore, Max Fisch, Douglas Morgan, and Neal Klausner. (The four nomi- 
nees from this list receiving the greatest number of votes by mail ballot, to be 
sent to the membership by the Secretary-Treasurer, will constitute the 1967 
Nominating Committee, along with the out-going President of the Division, 
William Frankena.) 

Newton Garver moved that the following resoluton be adopted: 

“Resolved that the officers appoint a special committee to consider whether 
the Division should adopt a position on the war in Vietnam, and that the special 
committee consider specific questions as the basis for their report, such as but 
not limited to the appended questions, and that the committee solicit reactions 
to their questions from Senators and Congressmen, in conferences or in written 
communications, as a basis for their recommendations. 


QUESTIONS ON VIETNAM 


1. Should we support the stated American aim of achieving peace through 
negotiation rather than through military victory? 

2. Is Senator Kennedy correct that any settlement achieved through negotia- 
tions will inevitably give a prominent place to our adversary, the NLF, as well as 
to our allies? 

3 Is a communist Vietnam (or a communist North Vietnam) likely to be any 
more difficult to get along with than a communist Yugoslavia? 

4. Can the United States, in the long run, accommodate itself to communism 
in Asia as it has accommodated itself to communism in Europe? 

5. Is it, or ought it to be, a major American aim to establish a permanent 
military base at Cam Ranh Bay or elsewhere in Vietnam? 

6. Is the Ky government popular and representative and deserving of support? 

7. Is it wise for America to assume a principal combat role in Asia? 

8. To what extent is the NLF motivated by nationalism and a desire to rid 
the country of Western influence rather than by ideological communism? 

9. Are there any other countries in Southeast Asia where nationalism and 
communism are so closely interconnected as they are, because of the status of Ho 
Chi Minh as a popular hero, in Vietnam? 

10. Does the presence of American troops in South Vietnam, and in particu- 
lar their off-duty activities in the cities, make our presence more or less welcome 
to the Vietnamese? 

11. Was it accurate for Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., to call Dean Rusk “gullible” 
for believing that the hostilities started because of “aggression from the north”? 

12. Since the infiltration rate has reportedly doubled or quadrupled since the 
resumption of bombing in January, should the United States now intensify the 
bombing even further? 
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13. Do the steps recommended in the book, Peace in Vietnam, constitute a 
reasonable proposal for achieving peace in Vietnam?” 

The motion was seconded. During the subsequent discussion an amendment 
was moved by D. Burnham Terrell as follows: 

“Resolved that the Executive Committee be empowered to allocate a reason- 
able amount for travel expenses of at least one member of the Division for the 
purpose of discussing these matters with representatives of the Senate, House of 
Representatives, and the National Administration.” 

This motion was seconded and passed by a show of hands. During further 
discussion of the original motion, Professor A. C. Garnett moved the following 
additional amendment: 

“Resolved that in the event that the Committee recommends action to the 
1967 meeting of the Division, ample time for discussion be planned in the 
program.” 

This motion was seconded and passed by a voice vote. Considerable further 
discussion of the original motion ensued until the question was called and the 
original motion approved. 

Lewis Hahn presented the following resolution: 

“Resolved that the Division extend its thanks to the University of Minnesota 
and to D. Burnham Terrell and to the other members of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements for their part in setting up our meetings in convenient and ex- 
peditious fashion and in making this a very pleasant visit for all of us. Be it 
further resolved that our thanks be extended to the management and staff of 
the Pick-Nicollet Hotel for their helpful cooperation in making this one of our 
most successful meetings.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Before the meeting was adjourned, President Frankena moved a special 
vote of appreciation for Lewis E. Hahn for his work as National Secretary-Treas- 
urer. This resolution was unanimously approved with a round of applause, and 
the meeting adjourned. 


Arnotp Levison, Secretary-Treasurer 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE WESTERN Division 
April 30-June 30, 1966 


A. Receipts: 


National Secretary—Share of Sale of Proceedings................. 128.21 

$2,769.47 


B. Disbursements: 
1966 Minneapolis Annual Meeting 


Hotel Expense, Pick-Nicollet......................... ..... $ 440.62 
Travel to Minneapolis, Secretary-Treasurer.................. 110.00 
Alan Donagan, Travel to Attend 1966 Program Committee 


National Assessment, July 1, 1965-June 30, 1966 
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Printing Expenses—Addressograph, Letterhead, Dues Record Cards 44.26 


Arnotp B. Levison, Treasurer 


PACIFIC DIVISION 
New ty Exectep OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1965-66 


President—Philip Wheelwright 

Vice-President—W. P. Read 

Secretary-Treasurer—Donald A. Wells 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and David Harrah, John DeLucca, 
Alexander Sesonske, and Alfred Stern (ex officio). 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1964-65 


President—Alfred Stern 

Vice-President—James L. Jarrett 

Secretary-T reasurer—Donald A. Wells 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Richard Henson, Donald 
Kalish, Frank Ebersole, and W. H. Werkmeister (ex officio). 


PRoGRAM 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
California, on December 27, 28, and 29, 1965. The host institution was San Fran- 
cisco State College. The following program was presented: 


Monday, December 27 
(Afternoon) 
(Concurrent Sessions) 


A. Alfred R. Louch, Claremont Graduate School, Chairman 
Richard Lichtman, Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, /ndeter- 
minacy in the Social Sciences 
William J. MacKinnon, University of Arizona, Sketches for a Tripartite Con- 
cept of Democracy 
B. Leslie E. Van Marter, San Bernardino State College, Chairman 
R. I. Sikora, University of British Columbia, Malcolm on Knowledge 
A. James Gregor, University of Kentucky, Psychoanalytic “Explanations” and 
Reduction Sentences 
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INVITED PAPERS: William W. Bartley III, University of California, San 
Diego, Chairman 
Jon Wheatley, University of California, Santa Barbara, and Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Logically Cogent Reasons 
J. O. Wisdom, University of Southern California, and London School of 
Economics, Methods of Refutability in Metaphysics 


(Evening) 
SMOKER 
Tuesday, December 28 
(Morning) 
INVITED PAPERS: Oliver A. Johnson, University of California, Riverside, 
Chairman 


Arthur N. Prior, University of California, Los Angeles, and University of 
Manchester, Things and Stuff 
Discussants: Avrum Stroll, University of California, San Diego 
Donald Provence, San Francisco State College 
Grover Maxwell, University of California, Berkeley, and University of Minne- 
sota, Philosophy and the Causal Theory of Perception 
Discussants: David Rynin, University of California, Berkeley 
Wallace I. Matson, University of California, Berkeley 
William P. Alston, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
and University of Michigan, The Nature of Feeling 
Discussant: Barry G. Stroud, University of California, Berkeley 


(Afternoon) 


(Concurrent Sessions) 


A. Frederick Sontag, Pomona College, Chairman 
Irving Thalberg, University of Illinois at Chicago, Other Times, Other Places, 
Other Minds 
Frank A. Tillman, Vassar College, On Perceiving Persons 
Kent Bach, University of California, Berkeley, A Criterion for Toothache? 
B. Robert J. Fogelin, Pomona College, Chairman 
Elton A. Hall, University of California at Santa Barbara, Toward Isolating 
the Performative 
Frank A. Morrow, Jr., Northern Illinois University, An Analysis of the 
Pragmatic Paradoxes 
Michael D. Resnik, University of Hawaii, On Skolem’s Paradox 


COFFEE BREAK 


(Evening) 


RECEPTION 

BANQUET 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS: Alfred Stern, California Institute of Technology, 
What Are Spiritual Phenomena? 
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Wednesday, December 29 
(Morning) 


BUSINESS MEETING 


(Concurrent Sessions) 
A. Philip E. Davis, San Jose State College, Chairman 
David P. Gauthier, University of California, Los Angeles, and University of 
Toronto, How Decisions Are Caused 
John W. Cook, University of Oregon, On the Commandment to Love 
B. W. B. Uphold, Jr., Fresno State College, Chairman 
John Lawry, University of Montana, The Proper Name Theory of Self-Con- 
sciousness 
Frederick Siegler, University of Chicago, Self-Deception 
Douglas N. Morgan, University of Texas, “Mere” as Sneer and Smear 


Minutes oF ANNUAL BusiINEss MEETING 


The annual business meeting of the Pacific Division was held on December 
29, at 9:00 a.m., with President Alfred Stern presiding 

In addition to the two reports for July 1, 1964-December 1, 1964, and De- 
cember 1, 1964-June 30, 1965 (printed in the Proceedings, Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 
90-91), the following report of the Secretary-Treasurer was read and approved: 


FINANcIAL STATEMENT 
June 30, 1965-December 1, 1965 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand June 30, 1965. $1,981.54 

$2,090.60 
Expenditures: 

$ 246.12 
BALANCE ON Hanp, December 1, 1965..................... $1,844.48 


Donato A. Wetts, Secretary-Treasurer 


The financial books have been audited and certified to be correct by Profes- 
sor William H. Hayes of Washington State University. 

The following list of officers was nominated by the Executive Committee and 
elected unanimously by the members present and voting: President: Philip 
Wheelwright, University of California, Riverside; Vice-President: W. P. Read, 
University of Utah; Executive Committee: David Harrah, University of Califor- 
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nia, Riverside, John DeLucca, University of Victoria, Alexander Sesonske, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara, and, for one additional year, Donald A. 
Wells, Washington State University. 

James L. Jarrett, University of California, Berkeley, was elected as the repre- 
sentative from the Pacific Division on the National Board for a three-year term. 

A. I. Melden, University of California, Irvine, was elected as the representa- 
tive from the Pacific Division to the Council for Philosophical Studies. This was 
a ratification of an appointment made between annual mecings. This position 
was also for a three-year term. 

The Division voted to abolish emeritus dues; to charge a $1.00 fee for mailing 
privileges for non-divisional members; to carry out a minimum membership ex- 
pansion program; to solicit advertisements in the annual program and book 
displays at the annual meeting; to increase dues to $7.50, with the exception that 
associate members who are students will pay $5.00; and to participate in the 
Antioch Press program for the collection of dues and the maintenance of an up- 
to-date membership list. 

Reports were made by James L. Jarrett on the meeting of the National 
Board of Officers in Chicago, December 10-12, and by Lionel Ruby on the work 
of the Committee on Information Service. 

It was unanimously agreed to accept the invitation of San Diego State Col- 
lege to hold the December 27-29, 1966, meetings in San Diego. An invitation 
from the University of Hawaii to hold the 1968 meetings there in September 
was gratefully received, but action was postponed until the next executive com- 
mittee took office. 

The following members had their status changed from Associate to Full: Maxon 
A. Bernoff, Wade L. Carter, Henry L. Drake, Frank Ficarra, Amnon Goldworth, 
Homer T. Knight, John F. Lawry, Brother S. Robert, Surjit Singh, T. G. Smith, 
Irving Thalberg, and William B. West. 

The following was admitted to Associate Membership: Richard L. Gelwick. 

The following were admitted to Full Membership: Martin Andic, John E. 
Atwell, Michael D. Bayles, Peter M. Burkholder, John M. Bush, Lee M. Capel, 
Michael J. Carella, Francis V. Catalina, Narayan Champawat, Nino B. Coc- 
chiarella, Theodore Drange, Robert Ehman, Stephen A. Erickson, James W. Felt, 
Gary J. Foulk, Robert Foxx, John Paul Graff, Marjorie Grene, Roy J. Howard, 
James J. Jelinek, Hans Kall, Mereld D. Keys, Edward J. Lemmon, Jerome B. 
Long, Myra Moss Milburn, James K. Mish’alani, Clayton C. Morgareidge, John 
R. Moulton, David F. Norton, Gerald H. Paske, Donald L. Provence, Merrill B. 
Provence, Peter E. Radcliff, David B. Richardson, Michael F. Schmidt, Aristotle 
Scoledes, Henryk Skolimowski, Brian Skyrms, William T. Stafford, Jr., J. 
Brenton Stearns, Philip Temko, Norman L. Thomas, John Utzinger, Craig 
Walton, Alina Wierzbianska. 

The meeting adjourned at 10 a.m. 


Donan A. WELLS, Secretary-Treasurer 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE Paciric Division 
Financial Statement: December 1, 1965-June 30, 1966 


Receipts: 

Balance on hand, December 1, 1965....................... 

Sale of Proceedings........... 


Expenditures: 

Banquet (Ghereten Motel) 
Telephone (University of California, Riverside)............ 
Room Rental (Sheraton Hotel, Meeting Rooms)........... 
Cocktail Party (Sheraton 
Stamps (DeLucca, University of Victoria)................. 
Pullman Plerald (Stationery) 
Secretarial Help (Mrs. Chew and Mrs. Lane).............. 
John M. Bush (Dues Overpayment)...................... 


BALANCE ON Hann, June 30, 1966..... 


$2,615.26 


$1,354.05 


Donato A. WELLS, Secretary-Treasurer 
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$1,844.48 
51.28 
264.00 
238.00 
1,531.55 
3,969.21 
$ 264.00 
166.02 
34.65 
1,382.13 
75.03 
80.00 
364.05 
10.00 
103.50 
30.63 
100.75 
2.50 
2.00 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


RUDOLF ALLERS 
1884-1963 


Rudolf Allers died in Washington, D.C., on December 18, 1963. He was at 
that time in his eightieth year and was still actively teaching and writing as Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Georgetown University. 

Rudolf Allers was the son of a physician and became a physician himself. He 
received his M.D. in 1906 from the University of Vienna. In his early years of the 
practice of medicine he worked considerably in the laboratory and published 
several articles on biochemistry. From 1908 he became increasingly interested in 
the work of Freud and worked at clinics for mental health both in Prague and in 
Munich. In 1913 he became instructor of psychiatry at the University of Munich. 
During the First World War he was a surgeon in the Austrian Army. From 
1918 to 1938 he taught in the Medical School of the University of Vienna, special- 
izing in sense physiology and psychiatry. His psychiatric interests led to a felt 
need for further studies in philosophy and to a doctorate in philosophy in Milan 
in 1934. In 1938 he chose to leave Germany and became a member of the faculty 
of the Catholic University of America. He was appointed Professor of Philosophy 
at Georgetown University in 1948. 

In addition to several books, Rudolf Allers, according to the estimate of his 
son, Professor Ulrich Allers, had about six hundred publications to his credit. 


Jesse A. MANN 


FRANCIS KNIGHT BALLAINE 
1906-1964 


Francis Knight Ballaine was born in Seward, Alaska, in 1906. He studied at 
the University of Washington, Brown University, and Columbia University, re- 
ceiving his Ph.D. from Columbia in 1938. 

After two years as assistant professor and chairman of the philosophy depart- 
ment at the University of Mississippi, Dr. Ballaine formed an association with 
Adelphi University which was to last almost twenty-five years. He first served 
the College as Assistant Professor of Philosophy and in the late thirties was 
appointed, in succession, Professor of Philosophy, then Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, an Academic Administrative Officer of the College, Dean of 
the College, and ultimately Vice President and Director of the Adelphi College 
Research Center. 
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Dr. Ballaine’s philosophic interests focused on the history of philosophic 
ideas and on the relation between wisdom and science. Apart from philosophy, he 
was a distinguished director and administrator, highly regarded py his colleagues, 
students, and associates. He possessed unusual qualities which enabled him to 
bridge the gap between formal academic study on the one hand, and the training 
and research needs of the business and economic community on the other. During 
his tenure as Adelphi University, Dr. Ballaine established and became Executive 
Director of the College’s Executive Development Program, and he established the 
graduate programs in the School of Business. These steps aided the College signi- 
ficantly in achieving University status. 

Because of a sincere commitment to the belief that the business world could 
profit substantially from the influences of the academic community, Francis 
Ballaine left Adelphi College in 1962 and accepted an appointment as Director 
of Professional Development for the New York State Society of Certified Public 
Accountants; he also served as an executive officer with the Narda Ultrasonics 
Corporation, the Tensor Electric Development Company, and the Peerless Photo 
Products Company. These posts he held until his death in November of 1964. 

Dr. Ballaine is survived by his wife Alice, and his son, Gregory. 


C.W.G. 


FRANK CHESTER BECKER 
1881-1965 


Frank Becker died January 27, 1965. He was born at Catawissa, Pennsylvania, 
July 15, 1881, received his B.A. from Wesleyan University in 1905 and did gradu- 
ate work at Wesleyan, Columbia University, and the Universities of Heidelburg 
and Bonn. He taught mainly at Lehigh University, 1927-1950, but before that he 
taught at Columbia, Western Reserve, and the Universities of California (Berk- 
eley), Illinois, and Montana. After retiring from Lehigh, he taught at Hollins 
College. 

He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa; published articles in The Journal of 
Philosophy and The Journal of Philology; and served as president of the Fullerton 
Club, Philadelphia, in addition to being long a member of The American Philo- 
sophical Association. 

With a calm, serene intellect and a deep interest in people, Frank Becker 
had a profound effect on a great many. His philosophy was largely a product of 
John Dewey and Frederick Woodbridge, but primarily he was a scholar, moti- 
vated by sheer love of learning, not only in philosophy but in a wide variety of 
cultural fields. The result of his curiosity and industry, coupled with an amazingly 
retentive memory, was that he towered with encyclopedic knowledge. When a 
general culture test was given students in all colleges in Pennsylvania, 1928, and 
was also taken by a great number of faculty, he made the top score in the state. 
The vast knowledge at his ready command provided rich material for his teach- 
ing, and proved to be very attractive to colleagues in other fields. 

More significantly, John Dewey in his congratulatory letter upon Frank 
Becker’s retirement wrote, “I have cherished a vision of him as a teacher to whom 
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philosophy was a living interest and a vital concern, not a parlor game nor yet a 
set of exercises to be performed in a gymnasium for training in absractions.” This 
his confirmed by the reiterated testimony of his beloved students. 

Frank is survived by his wife, Azelie Savage Becker, and his two daughters, 
Barbara and Helen. 


TuHEoporE T. LAFFERTY 


FOSTER PARTRIDGE BOSWELL 
1879-1966 


Foster Partridge Boswell, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges, died in Geneva, New York, after a long illness on 
March 3, 1966. 

Professor Boswell was born in Rochester, New York, on February 14, 1879, 
the son of Charles Partridge and Harriet (Oliver) Boswell. He received his A.B. 
from Hobart College in 1901. He then went to Harvard where he studied under 
James, Royce, Munsterberg, Santayana, and Palmer, and where he served chiefly 
as assistant. He received his Ph.D. in 1904. The next few years were spent pri- 
marily in psychology. He studied and served as assistant at the University of 
Berlin, and also taught at the Universities of Wisconsin and Missouri. In 1908 he 
returned to Hobart, where he taught until his retirement in 1949, first working 
under the late Joseph Alexander Leighton, and then becoming head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy in 1923. Professor Boswell’s long teaching career laid the 
foundations of four separate departments at Hobart, philosophy, psychology, 
religion, and education. 

Professor Boswell married, on August 15, 1922, Elizabeth Clark Eaton, who 
survives him. 

Professor Boswell remained all his life devoted to Greek philosophy. His first 
love was Plato. All his thoughts revolved around the notion of form and its appli- 
cation to scientific method from the time of the Pythagoreans. This theme was 
the central point in all his teaching, and it received written expression in his 
Primer of Greek Philosophy and his Notes in Elementary Logic. 

Although his main concern was philosophy, he maintained an unflagging 
interest in psychology and published articles in experimental psychology both in 
this country and in Germany. 

Professor Boswell was known and beloved to many generations of Hobart 
students, to his faculty colleagues, and to his colleagues of the Creighton Club of 
upper New York State, of which he was so many years a member. His death 
marks the passing of one more of the witnesses to the early years of American 
philosophy as an academic discipline, and is an event to be marked with sadness. 


Grorce WaALsH 
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FRANK CUNNINGHAM 
1912-1965 


The death of Frank Cunningham, Professor of Philosophy in and President 
of Morris Brown College in Atlanta, Georgia, on March 3, 1965, brought to a 
sudden and untimely end a productive and distinguished career. 

Dr. Cunningham was born in Okolona, Mississippi, one of twelve children 
of a tenant farmer. His early schooling was in the Mississippi and Ohio public 
schools. Undergraduate study was done at Mount Union College in Ohio. He 
earned three graduate degrees at Boston University, the A.M. in 1939, the S.T.B. 
(cum laude) in 1940, and finally the Ph.D. in 1951. Post-doctoral studies were 
done at the University of Michigan and the University of Minnesota. The honorary 
degree, Doctor of Laws, was awarded to Dr. Cunningham by Paul Quinn College, 
Waco, Texas, in 1952. 

Since Dr. Cunningham’s interests were both religious and philosophical, he 
held several pastorates in addition to his teaching positions. He was associate 
pastor of the Church of All Nations in Boston, Massachusetts, from 1939 to 1942; 
and pastor of the Community African Methodist Episcopal Church in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1942. 

His teaching career began at Wilberforce University. In 1945 he left Wilber- 
force to come to Morris Brown College where he served as Dean of Turner 
Theological Seminary and Chairman of the Division of Philosophy and Religion. 

In 1958, Dr. Cunningham was elevated to the presidency of Morris Brown 
College, a position which he held until his death, administering the affairs of the 
college with wisdom, courage, and selfless devotion. President Cunningham was 
beloved by his students and faculty as an administrator who combined great 
vision for the future of his college with passionate interest in even the smallest 
detail of college life. In spite of his efficiency as an administrator, President Cun- 
ningham did not neglect, as many successful executives are prone to do, the 
other dimensions of life. There were two areas of personality in particular that 
he seemed determined to prevent from drowning in the choppy sea of college 
administration. These were human relations and intellectual growth. He was 
neither awed by illustrious individuals nor bored by the lowly. He believed that 
all men have worth and dignity and he partook of their worth and dignity by 
befriending everyone he met. In the other area, that of intellectual growth, Presi- 
dent Cunningham was determined to keep up with philosophical developments. 
He attended meetings of philosophical societies and devoured articles in philo- 
sophical journals when most men would have sought rest from the taxing duties 
of college administration. In short, President Cunningham discerned that life is a 
multi-dimension affair, and he was determined to live it as fully as possible. 

Dr. Cunningham was a member of the Georgia Philosophical Association, 
which he served as President from 1955-1957, and the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology, as well as the American Philosophical Association 
and other organizations too numerous to mention. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Elizabeth Homes of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and a foster son, Lindsey Poteat. 


ParKER 
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1905-1965 


Israel Edward Drabkin was a distinguished scholar and teacher, who died 
on March 27, 1965. Born February 7, 1905, in Jersey City, N.J., he attended the 
New York City public schools, graduated from the College of the City of New 
York summa cum laude, and received the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in classics 
from Columbia University. Most of his career as a teacher was in the service of 
his alma mater: first as instructor in Greek and Latin at Townsend Harris Hall 
(the preparatory division of the College) until its closing in 1942; then as teacher 
of mathematics, during World War II in the Army Specialized Training Program 
and subsequently in the Department of Classics, whose chairman he was from 
1957 until his death. He taught elsewhere as well: as visiting professor at Chicago 
in 1945 (in classics) and at Harvard in 1965 (in the history of science), and as 
Fielding H. Garrison Lecturer for the American Association of the History of 
Medicine in 1951. He was Carnegie Fellow in Greek and Roman Science at Johns 
Hopkins during 1941-43, held a Guggenheim Fellowship during 1945-46, and 
was a member of the Princeton Institute for Advanced Study in 1953. He also 
served on the editorial boards of Isis and Centaurus, and was a corresponding 
member of the International Academy of the History of Science. 

Although his achievements were far-ranging and many, his international 
reputation was based mainly on his contributions to classical and historical studies. 
His notable publications include his edition of Caelius Aurelianus, On Acute and 
Chronic Diseases, and (with his wife, Miriam Friedman Drabkin) of Gynaecia, 
a lost work of that author he had discovered. But his scholarly publications un- 
doubtedly best known to professional philosophers are the invaluable 4 Source 
Book of Greek Science, which he edited with introductions in collaboration with 
the late Morris R. Cohen, and for which he supplied many of the translations; 
and the illuminating collection of Galileo’s writings, On Motion and On Mechan- 
ics, which he edited and translated with Stillman Drake. 

Israel Drabkin was a greatly gifted and much admired human being. He 
had a marked talent and an abiding love for both mathematics and philosophy, 
and a highly developed interest in science as well as its history. He was an accom- 
plished violist and played frequently in string quartets and orchestras. He had 
enormous learning, but also wit and a quiet charm. He was an inspiring teacher, 
a helpful colleague, and an understanding friend. 


Ernest NaGeEL 


WILLIAM A. GERHARD 
1915-1964 


William A. Gerhard, Professor of Philosophy at Brooklyn College of the 
City of New York, died suddenly on Friday, December 18, 1964, at the age of 49. 
He came to Brooklyn College in 1949. He obtained his A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from St. Louis University and his Ph.D. degree from Notre Dame. Before coming 
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to Brooklyn College, he taught humanities at the University of Chicago and 
philosophy at Loyola University (Chicago). He also took part in the compilation 
of the syntopicon for The Great Books of the Western World. 

Professor Gerhard’s teaching and scholarly interests ranged through the his- 
tory of philosophy, centering particularly in classical and medieval philosophy 
and more recently in oriental philosophy. He taught evening classes in philosophy 
at Hofstra University and lectured at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
For a considerable time, also, he served as a member of the Board of Education 
of the West Hempstead, New York, School District. 


Puitre M. KretscHMANN 


EDGAR LENDERSON HINMAN 
1872-1965 


Professor Edgar Lenderson Hinman, a long-time member of this association 
and a former president of the Western Division, died at his home in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, June 18, 1965. He was 92 years of age. He was born in Chenango 
County in New York on September 5, 1872. He attended Cornell University from 
which he received the Doctor’s degree in 1895, having studied under the guid- 
ance of such distinguished teachers as Professor James E. Creighton and Edward 
B. Titchener. After teaching one year at the University of California in Berkeley, 
he came to the University of Nebraska where he served as a professor of phi- 
losophy until his retirement in 1943. He was for several years Chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy and Psychology, and when the two separate depart- 
ments were established he became the head of the Department of Philosophy. 

During his 45 years of continuous service at the University of Nebraska, 
Professor Hinman achieved distinction as a scholar and as a teacher. He was an 
active member of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, having served as its president and as a member of various committees. He 
held responsible positions in the American Association of University Professors, 
serving as chairman of important investigating committees. As a philosopher, he 
represented the idealistic radition with a major interest in the field of metaphysics 
which he regarded as the foundation for any sound interpretation of the social, 
moral, and religious aspects of the human situation. His publications consisted 
chiefly of a number of scholarly articles published in leading philosophical jour- 
nals. He wrote on Kant’s philosophy of law, an analysis of the concept of time, 
on various aspects of Indian philosophy, and his latest writing was included in 
the Radhakrishnan volume of the Library of Living Philosophers. It was in the 
field of teaching that Professor Hinman made his greatest contribution. No 
teacher was ever more devoted to his work. His greatest joy was in watching 
the intellectual development of his students. In this he was well rewarded for 
many of those who had studied with him went on to achieve distinction not only 
in the field of philosophy but in psychology, journalism, law, and other fields of 
public service. He represented the spirit of philosophy at its best, and the influence 
of his personality enriched the intellectual, social, and religious life of the com- 
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munity in which he lived. He was an honor to our profession, and he will be 
remembered with gratitude by all those who were privileged to know him. 


Cuartes H. Patrerson 


HOWARD WILLIAM HINTZ 
1903-1964 


Howard William Hintz, Professor of Philosophy and English and former 
chairman of the Department of Philosophy of Brooklyn College, was on terminal 
leave from Brooklyn College of the City University of New York, and was be- 
ginning his second year as Professor of Philosophy at the University of Arizona, 
when he died suddenly in Tucson, on October 19, 1964. Born in 1903, he began 
his teaching career at The City College in 1926, later transferring to Brooklyn 
College as a member of its original faculty. For many years he also gave courses 
of philosophical lectures for the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. In 
1959-60 he was a Fulbright Professor of American Life and Civilization at the 
University of Athens and lectured at other places in Greece. 

In addition to earning his B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from the City 
College, Columbia University, and New York University, respectively, Professor 
Hintz also studied for a year at the Yale Divinity School, and early in his career 
he was ordained. Along with his college teaching, he served from time to time 
as pastor of several churches, and was particularly active in the Society of Friends. 

Professor Hintz’s published writings include The Quaker Influence in Ameri- 
can Literature and many articles. At his death he was at work on the definitive 
statement of a lifetime of thought about the concept of God and its relation to 
human values. 


H. Van R. Wirson 


LINA KAHN 
-1965 


Lina Kahn brought to Bethune-Cookman College, and to the teaching of 
philosophy, a broad background of information, influence, and experience. Born 
in Latvia, she received a teacher’s diploma there before coming to this country in 
1906. Here she entered graduate school at Columbia, earning an M.A. in German 
in 1909 and a Ph.D. in philosophy in 1916. 

Her career had many facets. As a public servant she worked in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Office of Education, and the Department of War. She served 
in an editorial capacity for a number of publishers and foundations. She gained 
experience in social work and as an economist. And, of course, she taught at both 
the high school and the college levels, and at such varied institutions as Barnard 
College in New York, Nazareth College in Louisville, Mohawk College in Utica, 
and, from 1948 until her death, Bethune-Cookman College in Daytona Beach. 
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Lina Kahn was always the scholar, the avid reader, the teacher, seeking not 
simply to transmit information to students but to transform them as learners 
through helping them to understand the wider contexts of economics, history, 
philosophy, and sociology. One remembers her use each week of the New York 
Times for this purpose; through her strategic underlining and clipping she was 
able to broaden the horizon and deepen the understanding of her students. To 
talk to her was to see her thoughts unfolding; she was brilliant, and generous in 
her exchange of ideas. Her contribution to the efforts of Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege to establish unquestionable merit for its Bachelor’s degree was great. Though 
one were to collect the memories of all whom Lina Kahn touched and inspired, 
one would still fall short of understanding what she has meant in the life of the 
college, and in the lives of the students who learned a way of work and study 
under her tutelage. 


RicuHarp V. Moore 


LAURENCE JULIEN LAFLEUR 
1907-1965 


Laurence Julien Lafleur was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., in 1907. His under- 
graduate study was at Princeton (1924-28), where, at graduation, he received the 
highest honors in philosophy. In 1928-29 he attended briefly the Universities of 
Grenoble, Edinburgh, and Berlin. He held the Sage Fellowship in Philosophy at 
Cornell in 1929-30, receiving his Ph.D. there in 1931. 

He taught philosophy in Brooklyn College, 1932-43, and lectured at Barnard 
College (Columbia University), 194142. He was on the staff at Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1943-1948, at Florida State University, 1948-52, and at the 
University of Akron from 1952 until his untimely death in September, 1965. He 
was chairman of the department at Akron from 1952-63. 

His teaching was always an inspiration to his more discriminating students. 
He combined an enthusiastic appreciation of the truly spiritual elements in religion 
with a deep concern both for man’s moral obligations to his fellows, and for the 
well-evidenced conclusions of science. The extent of his scientific publications is 
exceptional for a philosopher. His published articles appeared not only in The 
Philosophical Review, the Journal of Philosophy, the Personalist, and the Monist, 
but also in the Philosophy of Science, the Anthropologist (a paper on the Ojibway 
Indians), the Journal of Comparative Psychology, the Journal of the New York 
Entomological Society (an article on the social life of ants), the American Natu- 
ralist, the old Scientific Monthly (of the A.A.A.S.), Scripta Mathematica, and 
Leaflet 143 of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific. 

His scholarship in dealing with Descartes and Bentham was extensive. He 
wrote the introduction to the Hafner edition (1948) of Bentham’s Principles of 
Morals and of Legislation, and published new translations of some of the more 
important works of Descartes. 

He was Vice-President of The Ohio Philosophical Association from 1959 
to 1962. 
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His many fine qualities of mind and heart made him an understanding and 
stimulating teacher, a sincere and loyal friend, and a devoted husband and father. 
With his death, we have lost a man whose scholarly achievements were held in 
high esteem, and for whom those who knew him personally felt a warm regard. 


GarpNER WILLIAMS 


JAMES REESE McKELDIN 
1902-1965 


Dr. James R. McKeldin was born in Atlanta, Georgia, and died in Pittsburgh. 
Dr. McKeldin was a man of broad background and cosmopolitan interests. Be- 
ginning a practical career as a newspaper promotion director, he became general 
manager of the Virginia Newspaper Publishers’ Association. Always a “Scholar 
on horseback,” he pursued a restless quest for knowledge and experience. After 
graduating from the University of Virginia (Phi Beta Kappa), he went on to Yale 
University, Oxford University, and other institutions, finally settling in Pittsburgh 
as Lecturer in Philosophy at the university. In 1957 he received his doctorate 
degree in philosophy, his dissertation dealing with the idea of cyclicity in classical 
Greek philosophy. 

In the course of a very active life, Dr. McKeldin served with the U.S. Air 
Force, leaving active duties with the rank of lieutenant colonel, though continuing 
for a time to serve as Air Force representative in the State Department. A highly 
sociable individual, Dr. McKeldin was a member of many organizations, includ- 
ing the Order of Lafayette, the Military Order of the World Wars, the Harvard- 
Yale-Princeton Club, National Press Club, Mensa, and others. 

Dr. McKeldin’s nature was cordial and outgoing. His sharp wit was seasoned 
with courtesy and good humor. A stimulating teacher, he travelled from Pitts- 
burgh to Johnstown to Indiana, Pennsylvania (simultaneously holding academic 
positions in each of the institutions therein located), striving always to lure stu- 
dents and fellow citizens into the love for and study of philosophy. He is greatly 
missed by the many friends who knew him, worked with him, and admired him. 
Dr. McKeldin is survived by his mother, Mrs. John George Simmons, of Miami 
Beach, and other relatives. 


O. L. REISER 


JOHN A. O'BRIEN 
1897-1963 


Rev. John A. O’Brien, S.J., Professor of Philosophy at Boston College, died 
unexpectedly on November 21, 1963. As a Jesuit father he spent all his years 
teaching philosophy with the exception of six years which were spent as President 
and Rector of Holy Cross College. 

A graduate of Holy Cross College, he later returned there to teach. From 
Holy Cross he went to Boston College, where he was chairman of the philosophy 
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department from 1935-1948. After serving as President and Rector of Holy Cross 
(1948-54), he went to Fairfield University to teach philosophy from 1954 to 1962. 

With his ever-pleasant disposition and his devotion to work Father O’Brien 
was an example of solid spirituality and wide learning to all who knew him. His 
balanced attitudes, his love for learning, his encouraging words, and his openness 
aided and greatly influenced his students and fellow colleagues. His students 
admired his breadth of knowledge and cherished his cheerful willingness to rob 
his moments of leisure for their academic and spiritual benefit. He was both a 
lovable and loving priest and a solid scholar. To all who knew him well he will 
always remain the kind, the intellectually balanced, and the truth-loving man 
dedicated to God, students and colleagues, and the exclusion of self. 


JosepH G. Grass 


A. A. ROBACK 
1890-1965 


A. A. Roback, psychologist and authority on philology, folklore, and Jewish 
culture, died the 5th of June, 1965, shortly before his 75th birthday. 

Born June 19, 1890, Professor Roback received his A.B. from McGill Univer- 
sity in 1912, his M.A. from Harvard in 1913, and his Ph.D. from Harvard in 
1917. He was a traveling fellow at Princeton in 1916 and he held a National 
Research Council Fellowship at Harvard from 1923 to 1925. Beginning in 1926— 
after teaching at Pittsburgh, Northeastern, Harvard, Simmons, Clark, and M.I.T.— 
he taught for the Massachusetts State Department of Education, and from 1949 to 
1958 he was Chairman and Professor of Psychology at Emerson College. 

Professor Roback was a prolific writer, whose works have been translated 
into many languages. Among his most important books are The Psychology of 
Character (1927), in which he defined character as “an enduring psychophysical 
disposition to inhibit instinctive impulses in accordance with a regulative prin- 
ciple,” and A History of American Psychology (1952, revised 1964), which dis- 
plays both his remarkable erudition and the importance he attached to the per- 
sonal, biographical, and anecdotal side of the life of the intellect. Some of his 
other books are The Mutual Interference of Will Impulses (his doctoral thesis, 
written under the supervision of Miinsterberg); the Roback Superior Adult 
Tests; Behaviorism and Psychology; William James: His Marginalia, Personality, 
and Contributions; and The Psychology of Common Sense. 

A man of great breadth of interest, a gifted teacher and scientist, and an 
enormously productive scholar, Professor Roback lived his life among a number 
of competing concerns. He early developed a strong interest in language and 
philology, achieving competence in several languages. He served as Trustee of 
the Institute for Speech Correction from 1948 until his death, and as vice presi- 
dent from 1951. He managed, almost single-handed, the Sci-Art Publishing Com- 
pany. He had an abiding interest in folklore, about which he wrote a great deal; 
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he was especially interested in Jewish, and in particular, Yiddish, folklore, and 
culture. Among many articles resulting from this interest is his “Humor in Jewish 
Folklore.” 

A. A. Roback was a scholar sui generis, whose work was guided by a pro- 
found integrity and by the spirit of humanism. It was said at his death that his 
was “a gallant life, marked by great productivity, sturdy and well-integrated char- 
acter, and deep personal loyalties.” 


JB. 


VLADIMIR GREGORIEVITCH SIMKHOVITCH 
1874-1959 


Vladimir Gregorievitch Simkhovitch was born October 14, 1874, near the 
town of Velikiia Luki in Russia. After graduating from a Russian secondary 
school, he studied economics, history, philosophy, and art at the Universities of 
Halle and Berlin. Among his teachers were Eduard Meyer, Zeller, Harnack, 
Simmel, Max Weber, and Stammler. In 1898 he received a doctor’s degree from 
the University of Halle and soon after emigrated to the United States. In 1904 
he joined the faculty of Columbia University; he was adjunct professor of eco- 
nomic history, 1905-10; associate professor, 1910-15, and professor, 1915-42. In 
1942 he became professor emeritus. 

Besides his doctor’s thesis, Die Feldgemeinschaft in Russland (1898), Simk- 
hovitch published a widely discussed book, Marxism versus Socialism (1913), 
and Toward an Understanding of Jesus (1921). Of more direct philosophical 
bearing is the series, “Approaches to History,” which appeared in the Political 
Science Quarterly between 1929 and 1936. There is evident throughout his work 
an engagement with problems generated by the revolutionary movements in 
Russia and Germany. While criticizing Marxism he took seriously the social im- 
plications of philosophy and the importance of social and economic life for phi- 
losophy and religion. 

Simkhovitch was a man of exceptionally broad interests, with a great love 
of beauty in art and nature, and an intense enjoyment of life. He was well-known 
as a discerning student of Chinese painting, Greek sculpture and medieval illumi- 
nated manuscripts. Works of art that he had acquired are now among the treas- 
ures of the Metropolitan and other great museums. He was also an enthusiastic 
experimental farmer, having owned and managed successfully a large dairy farm 
in New Jersey and bred flowers and fruit on an estate in Maine. He shared the 
interest with his wife, Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, in social work and after her 
death in 1951 he continued to live at Greenwich House which she founded and 
of which she was the director. 

He died of a cerebral hemorrhage on December 9, 1959. 


MSS. 
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PAUL JOHANNES TILLICH 
1886-1965 


Paul Johannes Tillich, one of the most distinguished theologians of his gen- 
eration, was unique in the range of his scholarly competence and influence. 
Indeed, he was a man of several careers. At the height of his professional career 
he was expelled from Germany by the Nazis, and he began a second career in 
the United States; he was an effective teacher on three continents, Europe, the 
United States, and Asia. 

Already in his first career Tillich gained attention and influence by reason 
of his critical stance in the face of neo-orthodox movements and also by reason 
of his attempt to relate theology to the disciplines of philosophy and philosophy 
of science, economics and politics, depth psychology, and the arts. He was a 
founder of the Kairos Circle of Religious Socialists, and he was one of the first 
theologians to resist the emerging Nazism. 

In Germany he held academic positions at Berlin, Dresden, Marburg, and 
Frankfurt (where he was the successor of Max Scheler). Following his expulsion 
from Germany by the Nazis his second career began with his appointment in 
1934 to the chair of Philosophical Theology at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City. On his retirement from Union he became University Professor 
at Harvard University, and on his retirement from this position at the age of 
seventy-five he was appointed John Nuveen Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Shortly before his death he accepted appointment to the 
faculty of the New School for Social Research in New York City. 

Among the many honors bestowed upon Tillich here and abroad were the 
honorary Dr. Phil., Dr. Theol., D.D. (five times), and the honorary Ph.D.: also 
the Goethe Plakette award of the City of Frankfurt and the Grosse Verdienstkreuz 
of the West German Republic, the Goethe Prize of Hamburg, and the Peace 
Prize of the Frankfurt Book Fair. In 1959 a Festschrift, Religion and Culture, 
was presented to him by scholars from all over the world. 

His writings include hundreds of articles and a score of volumes. In recent 
years his Gesammelte Werke have been appearing in successive volumes in Ger- 
many. Many of his writings have been translated into several languages, includ- 
ing Japanese. 

The originality and influence of Tillich are to be seen not only in his 
Auseinandersetzung with major theological and philosophical movements of his 
time but also in the large number of concepts to which he gave the special stamp 
of his genius. His Systematic Theology of three volumes is a major work of its 
kind in the twentieth century. His principal concern was to overcome what he 
called “the estrangement between reason and faith,” a concern that gave him 
occasion on the one hand to criticize theological and church traditionalism and 
even to reject traditional theism, and on the other hand to discern the latent, 
religious authenticity of secularism. His systematic theology is an imposing 
architectonic structure based upon an ontology that reveals motifs adopted and 
transformed from Neo-Platonism, Nicolas of Cusa, Boehme, and Schelling. In- 
forming his whole effort was a dynamic Lutheran conception of faith. Because 
of his passionate concern to maintain the autonomy of the disciplines and at the 
same time to overcome the disjunctions between science and culture, between 
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culture and politics, between culture and culture, and between reason and faith 
one may find the epitome of his life work in his definition of love, the norm of 
norms which he found in Jesus as the Christ, the New Being, the power that is 
able to reunite that which has been separated, the fulfillment of human autonomy 
in theonomy. 


James LutHer ApaMs 


IRVIN WOODWARD WEAVER 
1911-1965 


Irvin W. Weaver, Chairman of the Department of Philosophy and Religion 
at Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama, died on September 10, 1965, after an 
extended illness. Professor Weaver, after receiving his A.B. and B.D. degrees at 
Emory University, earned the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Boston Uni- 
versity. Serving as an instructor at Syracuse University and for some years as 
minister of churches in Connecticut, he became professor of philosophy at 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi, in 1957, and in 
1961, professor of philosophy at Alabama College. 

As a teacher Professor Weaver exerted a quiet but strong and enduring 
influence on the convictions and attitudes of students in the rapidly changing 
culture of the South. A minute of the faculty of Alabama College aptly expresses 
the quality of his work. “As a philosopher he eyed critically the human situation 
and spoke aloud the twofold sense of doom and joy which all mortals share. . . . 
Colleagues sought Dr. Weaver’s conversation because they knew that he would 
speak his own views directly and honestly, but at the same time be receptive to 
the views of others. Students sought his classes because they found he would 
enlighten and inform them, but at the same time would develop their own 
powers of perception. He was, in short, that combination of the philosopher and 
the Christian gentleman which John Henry Newman described as being both 
the ideal product of education and its most effective exponent. 


Leroy E. LoEMKER 
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Of Special Interest . . . 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
By EMILE BREHIER 
Translated by WADE BASKIN 


Here in its first English translation is the first part of La 
Philosophie moderne, originally published as the second volume 
of Brehier’s monumental Historie de la philosophie. Bréhier traces 
and illustrates the pervasive themes of the seventeenth-century— 
man’s grandeur and his wretchedness, faith and reason, the con- 
cepts of “body” and “soul,” absolutism and freedom, and the 
search for order in science and politics. 

320 pages, $8.50 


THE RELEVANCE OF PHYSICS 
By STANLEY L. JAKI 


In this brilliant evaluation of the scope and limitations of 
physics, Stanley L. Jaki re-examines the cultural split between 
science and the humanities, and takes a significant step toward 
closing the gap. Jaki objectively traces the history of physics, and 
documents the virtues and foibles of its practitioners and popular- 
izers. He discusses the central themes of physical research; the 
relation of physics to biology, metaphysics, ethics, and theology; 
and the place of physics in human culture. 

Jaki believes that greater familiarity with the development of 
physical science will help both physicists and laymen realize 
that science and the humanities are not in conflict, nor in full 
co-operation, but are fulfilling very different needs. 


February, 1967 656 pages, $12.50 


KANT: PHILOSOPHICAL CORRESPONDENCE 1759-1799 
Edited and translated by ARNULF ZWEIG 


Virtually all of Kant’s letter dealing with philosophy as well 
as a number of those of biographical and historical interest are 
here translated into English for the first time. The reader may 
trace the development of Kant’s thinking on topics discussed in the 
Critique of Pure Reason, as well as his views on religion, educa- 
tion and his philosophic rivals. February, 1967 280 pages, $7.50 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago / London 
In Canada, University of Toronto Press 
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Recently published ... 
RECENT PHILOSOPHY Hegel to the Present 
by ETIENNE GILSON and ARMAND A. MAURER, doth of the 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
and THOMAS LANGAN, Indiana University 
1966; 982 pages; $9.95 


CONTEMPORARY ETHICAL THEORY 

A Book of Readings 
by JOSEPH MARGOLIS, University of Western Ontario 
September 1966; 544 pages, $4.50 paperbound 


In preparation . 


A CONCISE INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 


by WILLIAM H. HALVERSON, Augsburg College 
Spring 1967; about 560 pages; about $5.95 


KNOWLEDGE, MIND, AND NATURE 

An Introduction to Philosophy of Mind and the Theory of Knowledge 
by BRUCE AUNE, University of Massachusetts 
Spring 1967; about 320 pages; about $4.95 


THE PROCESS OF PHILOSOPHY 


An Historical Introduction 
4y JOSEPH EPSTEIN and GAIL KENNEDY, 
both of Amherst College 
Spring 1967; about 880 pages; about $4.95 paperbound 
P ..4DOM HOUSE STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY 


-istinguished series of original works in paperbound editions. 


In preparation... 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MARXISM An Exposition 


by JOHN SOMERVILLE, Hunter College, The City University of 
New York. Spring 1967; SPH8; about 200 pages; about $1.95 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND A Study 


by ALAN R. WHITE, Ferens Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Hull, England. Spring 1967; SPHg; about 200 pages; about 
$1.95 


For further information, write to 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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VINTAGE BOOKS 
Recently Published ... 
EXISTENCE AND THE EXISTENT 
by JACQUES MARITAIN V324 $1.65 
BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL 


by FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 
Translated by WALTER KAUFMANN V337_ $1.65 


LAW, LIBERTY, AND MORALITY 
by H. L. A. HART V319 $1.25 
In preparation for Spring 1967 
THE BIRTH OF TRAGEDY and 
THE CASE OF WAGNER 
éy FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 
Translated by WALTER KAUFMANN V369_ $1.65 
DEATH OF GOD ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by BERNARD MURCHLAND V57 $1.95 


THE MODERN LIBRARY 


Recently published... 
THE HINDU TRADITION 
Edited by AINSLEE EMBREE ML364 $2.45 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


Edited, with Introductions, by 
ROBERT DENOON CUMMING ML370 $2.45 


PHILOSOPHIES OF ART AND BEAUTY 


Readings in Aesthectics from Plato to Heidegger 
Edited by ALBERT HOFSTADTER and RICHARD KUHNS 
$3.95 


In preparation for Spring 1967 
RENAISSANCE PHILOSOPHY 
by HERMAN SHAPIRO and ARTHUR FALLICO ML376 


For a complete catalogue, write to 


RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. 


THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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HUMAN AIMS IN MODERN 
PERSPECTIVE 

D. W. Gotshalk 

$4.00 


THE PROMISE OF MODERN 
LIFE 

D. W. Gotshalk 

$2.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASPECTS OF CULTURE 


Bertram Morris 
$7.00 


A STUDY OF LIBERTY 
Horace M. Kallen 
$3.00 


THE WARFARE OF 
DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 


Francis M. Myers 
$3.50 


LIFE, LANGUAGE, LAW 


Essays in Honor of 
Arthur F. Bentley 


$4.50 


THEORY OF ORDER 
W. Donald Oliver 
$5.00 


SENSATION: THE ORIGIN 
OF LIFE 


Charles L. Mayer 
$3.50 


SIN AND SCIENCE: 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR AS 
POLITICAL THEOLOGIAN 
Holtan P. Odegard 


$3.00 


IN SEARCH OF RELIGIOUS 
MATURITY 


Alexander Feinsilver 
$3.50 


WHAT DO RELIGIOUS 
LIBERALS BELIEVE? 
Waldemar Argow 

$1.50 


THE CASE FOR LIBERAL 
RELIGION 


Waldemar Argow 


ANTIOCH 
PRESS 


YELLOW SPRINGS 
OHIO 
45387 
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READINGS IN THE HISTORY 

OF PHILOSOPHY 

An Eight-Volume Paperback Series 

Paul Edwards, Brooklyn College, and Richard H. Popkin, 
University of California, San Diego, General Editors 


Eight volumes, each prepared by a distinguished authority in his field, 
contain substantial selections from the important figures of Western 
philosophy, comprehensive introductions, notes that discuss the import of 
the material presented, and extensive bibliographies. Each volume is 
priced at $2.45. 


I. Greek Philosophy: Thales to Aristotle 
Reginald E. Allen 


II. Greek and Roman Philosophy After Aristotle 
Jason L. Saunders 


Ill. Medieval Philosophy: St. Augustine to Ockham 
Father Allan B. Wolter (Spring, 1967) 


IV. The Philosophy of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
Richard H. Popkin 


V. Eighteenth-Century Philosophy 
Lewis White Beck 


VI. Nineteenth-Century Philosophy: Hegel to Nietzsche 
Patrick Gardiner (Spring, 1968) 


VII. Twentieth-Century Philosophy: The Analytic Tradition 
Morris Weitz 


VIII. Twentieth-Century Philosophy: The Speculative Tradition 
Peter Koestenbaum (Spring, 1967) 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION 

TO PHILOSOPHY 

Revised Edition 

Edited by Paul Edwards, Brooklyn College, and Arthur Pap 

In preparing the revised edition of this widely used text, Professor 
Edwards has retained all the outstanding features of the first edition 
and added a wealth of new material. As in the first edition, the student is 


introduced to philosophy through a discussion of sample problems. 
1965 812 pp. $8.95 


more from THE FREE PRESS > 


Fp ADDITIONAL TITLES 


ASPECTS OF SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION 
And Other Essays in the Philosophy of Science 
By Carl G. Hempel, Princeton University 


“. . . the issues raised by Hempel remain wonderfully stimulating across 
the entire length and breadth of analytical philosophy of science . . . 
Hempel’s precision and care, have placed his stamp on all future dis- 
cussions of such issues.”—N. R. Hanson, Yale University, Science 


1965 515 pp. $12.50 


New Editions of three of Alfred North Whitehead’s best-known works, 
new available in Free Press paperbacks—512x8%. Each volume has 
been completely reset in large, easy-to-read type. 


ADVENTURES OF IDEAS 


$1.95 

THE AIMS OF EDUCATION: And Other Essays 

$1.95 

SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD _— 
1. 


Other Philosophy Titles Available in Free Press Paperbacks 


ABEL, Reuben, Editor: Humanistic Pragmatism: The Philosophy of 

F. C. S. Schiller $2.95 
AYER, A. J., Editor: Logical Positivism $2.95 
BECK, Lewis White: Six Secular Philosophers $1.95 
BENN, S. I. and PETERS, R. S.: Principles of Political Thought $2.95 
COHEN, Morris Raphael: Reason and Nature $2.45 
DEWEY, John: Democracy and Education $2.45 
EDEL, Abraham: Ethical Judgment $2.45 
EDWARDS, Paul: The Logic of Moral Discourse $1.95 
EWING, A. C.: Ethics $1.95 
FUNG Yu-Lan: A Short History of Chinese Philosophy $2.95 
HAYEK, F. A.: The Counter-Revolution of Science $1.95 
HESCHEL, Abraham J.: Between God and Man $2.45 
MAXIMOFF, G. P., Editor: The Political Philosophy of Bakunin $2.95 
MUNITZ, Milton K., Editor: Theories of the Universe $2.45 
REICHENBACH, Hans: Elements of Symbolic Logic $2.95 


Please note our new address: The Fr ee Pr ess 
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A CRITICAL HISTORY OF 
WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by D. J. O’Connor, University of Exeter 
- . a novel and unusually good textbook. The volume, which is 
designed primarily as a text for undergraduate philosophy students, is 
made up of twenty-nine essays, each one devoted to a major philosopher 


in the Western tradition. - ee. should prove quite successful as 
an undergraduate text.”—Journal of the History of Philosophy 

1964 614 pp. $9.95 
READINGS IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by William P. Alston, University of Michigan, and 
George Nakhnikian, Wayne State University 


Key selections from the major philosophers of our time, in one volume. 
Areas covered include metaphysics, the theory of knowledge, ethics, the 
philosophy of religion, philosophy of the mind, logic, and the philosophy 
of language. 


1963 799 pp. $8.95 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 

By Arthur Pap 

Systematic and comprehensive discussions of the problems raised by the 
conceptual and methodological difficulties of modern science make this a 
valuable text for philosophy of science courses. “. . . an enriching ex- 
perience.”—The Personalist 

1962 457 pp. $7.95 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION 

TO METAPHYSICS 

Readings from Classical and Contemporary Sources 
Edited by D. A. Drennen, Marist College, New York 


Comparative readings on the central problems of Western thought from 
Parmides to Whitehead are presented in this comprehensive text. “An 


excellent set of readings . rh, real help for students of metaphysics.” 
—Professor James Collins, St. Louis University 
1962 763 pp. $8.95 


A Division of The Macmillan Company 
866 Third Avenue, New York 10022 


FROM THE ‘INTERNATIONAL’ LIST 
MARXISM AND THE LINGUISTIC PHILOSOPHY, 


Maurice Cornforth $6.95 
MEN, MACHINES AND HISTORY, Samuel Lilley 7.50 
EXISTENTIALISM AND ALIENATION IN AMERICAN 5.95 
LITERATURE, Sidney Finkelstein paper 2.25 
ETHICS AND PROGRESS, Howard Selsam paper .95 
READER IN MARXIST PHILOSOPHY, Howard Selsam & 5.50 
Harry Martel, eds. paper 2.45 
ECONOMIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL MANUSCRIPTS 6.00 


OF 1844, Karl Marx, ed. by Dirk J. Struik paper 1.95 


Plus the most complete library of classical Marxist writings 


Send for our catalogue 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
381 Park Ave. S., New York, N.Y. 10016 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


by Gustav Bergmann 


An important contribution to the logic of the sciences, this book clearly 
examines the present state and possible lines of progress in the behavioral 
sciences. Physics and psychology are the two sciences taken as points of 
contrast as Mr. Bergmann expounds the strategy of “reconstructionism” 
in philosophy. 

“.. . a mine of valuable insights into the structure of modern 
science.” —The New Scholasticism 

“...a rich book replete with interesting and informed discussions 


of a variety of issues. . . ."—Journal of Philosophy 
192 pages W-63 $1.95 
At your bookseller or write direct. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN PRESS 


BOX 1379 
MADISON, 


W 


WISCONSIN 53701 
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The Revolution in Ethical Theory 


By George C. Kerner, Michigan State University 
1966 272 pp. $4.00 


What is Art? 
Aesthetic Theory from Plato to Tolstoy 
Edited by Alexander Sesonske, University of California, 


Santa Barbara 
1965 480 pp. $7.50 


Elementary Logic 


By Benson Mates, University of California, Berkeley 
1965 248 pp. $6.00 


Oxford University Press/200 Madison Ave./New York, N.Y. 10016 


Z 
STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHARLES | 
SANDERS PEIRCE, Second Series 

EDITED BY Epwarp C. Moore anv Ricuarp S. Rosin 

Twenty-six essays by leading American and European phi- 
losophers, “. . . of high quality, an important contribution to 
scholarship on Peirce.”—International Philosophical Quarterly. 
“Mandatory for any library that seeks to give appropriate space 

to American philosophy.”—Choice. Clothbound, 541 pp. $8.50 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE 

CHARLES S. PEIRCE SOCIETY 

An important new journal in American philosophy, devoted 
mainly to the philosophy of Peirce and pragmatism. Contents of 
Volume II, number 2: Max H. Fisch and Atwell Turquette, 
Peirce’s Triadic Logic; Chung-ying Cheng, on Peirce’s Inductive 
Logic; Edward H. Madden, James H. Fairchild and the Oberlin 
Philosophy; and Larry Holmes, Peirce on Self-Control. 
Subscription included with membership for $2.50 a year, sub- 
scription only, $1.50 a year. Published semi-annually. 


The University of Massachusetts Press 
MUNSON HALL, AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 01002 
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Human Love 
— Existential and Mystical 


by Ralph Harper $5.50 


These two kinds of love are usually regarded as irreconcilable 
opposites, but the author contends that this is a mistaken attitude, 
that indeed nothing real should be excluded, that both existential 
love and mystical love are real, and that the full range of human 
love includes both. The real question is not which is more real 
or which has greater value; rather it is how the two are related 
to one another. 


For the answer, Mr. Harper analyzes a variety of literary and 
religious texts, among them: The Song of Songs, St. John of the 
Cross’s “The Spiritual Canticle,” the letters of Heloise and 
Abelard, Wuthering Heights, and Alain-Fournier’s The Waziderer. 
These central discussions are supplemented by examinations of 
the theories of Martin Buber, Simone Weil, Graham Greene, 
Rainer Maria Rilke, and others. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND SENSE PERCEPTION by Maurice 
Mandelbaum (JH-25 Paper: $2.45); UNDERSTANDING WHITE- 
HEAD by Victor Lowe. (JH-12 Paper: $2.45); and AESTHETIC 
THEORIES OF FRENCH ARTISTS: From Realism to Surrealism 


by Charles Gauss (JH-23 Paper: $1.45) are now available in JOHNS 
HOPKINS PAPERBACKS. 


MIND: 


An Essay on Human Feeling 
by Susanne K. Langer 


This is the first of a three volume work by one of the 
most prominent philosophers in the United States, if 
not the world. Having firmly established her reputa- 
tion with Philosophy in a New Key, Mrs. Langer went 
on to develop her philosophy of art further in Feeling 
and Form. The ideas of the earlier books have now 
been expanded and developed into a philosophy of 
living form in MIND: An Essay in Human Feeling. 
To be published in 1967 Price to be announced 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, Baltimore 
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HARPER & ROW 


Cartesian Linguistics: 


A Chapter in the History of Rationalist Thought 

Noam Chomsky 

Examines the theories of language developed in the 17th and 18th centuries 
and their intellectual backgrounds, demonstrating the relevance of Cartesian 
linguistics to recent developments in linguistics (specifically the theory of 


generative grammar) and cognitive psychology. Terminates with the classic 
work of Humboldt. 


171 pages, $5.00 

The Philosophy of Language 

Jerrold J. Katz 

A new approach which seeks solutions to philosophical problems within 
the framework of linguistic theory. Strives to make philosophically signifi- 
cant discoveries about the structure of our conceptual knowledge on the basis 


of what is known about the medium in which such a knowledge is expressed 
and communicated. 


326 pages, $7.25 

Free Will and Determinism 

Bernard Berofsky 

A comprehensive collection of the major traditional and contemporary essays, 
organized according to central areas of controversy. Emphasizes contemporary 


sources. Positions are stated in the form of an ongoing debate. Critical chapter 
introductions. 


378 pages, paper, $3.95 

Philosophy of Mind 

Stuart Hampshire 

Presents some of the best recent work in the philosophy of mind, stressing 
problems in the theory of knowledge as it is applied to mental concepts. Brings 


together outstanding articles that employ contemporary methods of analysis; 
problems of scientific method in psychology are not included. 


315 pages. paper, $3.95 

Philosophical Analysis and History 

William H. Dray 

An examination of the problems of critical philosophy of history. Discusses 
four interlocking problems: explanation, objectivity, causation, and the his- 
torical individual, as well as the concepts of chance, novelty, and freedom. 
390 pages, paper, $3.95 

Epistemology: 

New Essays in the Theory of Knowledge 

Avrum Stroll 

In this series of original essays, ten prominent, contemporary philosophers offer 
new contributions to the theory of knowledge. The essays are organized in 
such a way as to throw light upon one another, and are directed to issues 
mainly arising in the theory of knowledge. 

Coming Winter, 1967 


Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 10016 


Publications in Philosophy: 


Current and Forthcoming 


ON UNIVERSITY STUDIES, 


by Schelling, translated by E. Morgan; 
revised with an introduction by Norbert Guterman. 
Never before a book in English, 
Schelling’s ON UNIVE RSITY STUDIES comprises 
brilliant set of lectures delivered at Jena when 
he was twenty-seven years old. “. . . a relatively 
short and duction to the whole of 
Schelling’s thought.”—Library Journal $3 
00 


REASON AND VIRTUE: THE ETHICS OF 
RICHARD PRICE by Antonio S. Cua. 


This critical study of Price’s A Review of the 

Principal Questions in Morals, made in terms of the 
eth and probl which bear relevance to 20th 

century d logical i deals mainly 
with the central “problems of Price’s ethics in 
relation to his theory of knowledge. An important 
feature is its correlation of Price’s doctrines with 
analogous doctrines of subsequent thinkers. 


$5.00 


PHILOSOPHERS AND THEIR LANGUAGE, 
by Yvon Belaval, translated by Norbert Guterman. 

An illuminating study by a well-known member of 
the French qo of the eternal 
question: what is the best for phi ical 
discourse? “Keen and lucid . . . an alert, suggestive 
book, always lively and — ’——Luc Estang, 


a Croix 
October, $4.00 


HEGEL’S FIRST AMERICAN FOLLOWERS, 
by Loyd D. Easton. 

In the 1850’s, four Ohioans—J. B. Stallo, Peter 
Kaufmann, Moncure Conway, and August Willich—first 
ch d the philosophy of Hegel, making a strong 
impact upon Emerson and influencing the famous St. 
Louis Hegelian Society. Contains the all-but- 
inaccessible key writings of these pioneers. 


November, $7.00 


ATHENS AND JERUSALEM 
by Lev Shestov, translated by Bernard Martin. 

The major work of Shestov, this book traces 
“ ascendancy of reason (Athens) over revelation 
(Jerusalem) among the medieval doctors of the 
Church and, thence, to Spinoza, Kant, and Hegel. 
Translated into English by the author of The 
Existentialist Theology of Paul Tillich. 

e first in a series of Shestov’s works. 


October, $7.50 


Obio “University Press 
Athens 
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DAVID McKAY ANNOUNCES 
A NEW LOGIC TEX? 


LOGIC: THE ART OF REASONING 


By Dr. David Hugh Freeman, Chairman, Department of Philos- 
ophy, University of Rhode Island. December, 1966. 352 pp. 
Paper, $3.95 


The author combines both traditional and modern approaches in 
this text designed to introduce the beginning student to the art 
of reasoning. Lively presentation and the fact that many of his 
exercises deal with topics of current interest should capture and 
engage the interest of beginning students. 


Current and Notable 


MAN AND HIS WORLD: INTRODUCTORY READINGS IN 
PHILOSOPHY 

By Oliver A. Johnson, University of California, Riverside. 

1964. 448 pp., double column. $7.00 
The distinguishing feature of this book is its humanistic orienta- 
tion. It is nonetheless a balanced introduction to the main fields 
and problems of philosophy. Selections from most of the major 
writers in the Western tradition are included. 


THE SPIRIT OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


By Newton P. Stallknecht, Indiana University, and Robert S. ee 
Yale University. 1950. 540 pp. $6.00 


This textbook for the introduction to philosophy course is his- 
torically organized. A distinct merit of the book is the combina- 
tion of clear, accurate exposition with frequent and sizeable 
excerpts from the source materials. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
750 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 
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American Philosophical Association 


Chairman of the Board of Officers: Charles A. Baylis, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, North Carolina 27708. 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Board of Officers: Robert G. Turnbull, 
Department of Philosophy, Ohio State University, 216 North 
Oval Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 


Eastern Division 


Annual Meeting at Bellevue Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, 
December 27, 28, 29, 1966. For information address the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Alan Pasch, Box 246, College Park, Maryland 20740. 


Western Division 


Annual Meeting at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, May 
4-6, 1967. For information address the Secretary-Treasurer, Arnold 
B. Levison, Department of Philosophy, University of Illinois at 
Chicago Circle, Box 4348, Chicago, Illinois 60680. 


Pacific Division 
Annual meeting at San Diego State Coilege, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, December 27, 28, 29, 1966. For information address the 


Secretary-Treasurer, Donald A. Wells, Department of Philosophy, 
Washington State University, Pullman, Washington 99163. 


Membership, Dues, and Changes of Address or Title 


Membership inquiries should be directed to the appropriate 
Divisional Secretary-Treasurer. (Membership in the American 
Philosophical Association is membership in one or more of the 
Divisions.) Dues payments and notices of change of address or 
title should be sent to The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
45387. 
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